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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


fnternational 


FLOUR Mi tLlIN G GOMPANY 
femork 3 GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Almost... 


A “four flusher” was originally a guy 
who tried to bluff one of these through. 
Still, the odds against filling aren’t too 
bad. Would you say they are 41% to 1? 
... 8% to 1?...12 to one? (Correct 
answer below.) 











Made! | 


You always rake in the pot with a hand ; 
like this. It’s a mighty comfortable feel- | 
ing to be sure the flour going into your ) 
production is fully aged and that it’s 
had the most recent possible quality | 
test—and that’s just before shipping. 

Flour from Atkinson’s aging bins goes ) 
to loading bins where it stays at least 
12 hours and where it gets a long and 
thorough test. Thus, IT’s BIN AGED* and 
IT’S BIN CHECKED* — the latter just before 
it goes into sacks or bulk shipping 
equipment. 

When it comes from Atkinson, the 
flour you order is the flour you get. 
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"The Whole of the Wheat" 


ROTARIZED FLOUR 


Now a really new whole wheat 
flour—milled by a revolutionary 
new method and machine— 
Stock's "Whole of the Wheat." 


This new whole grain flour 
matches and surpasses the tex- 
ture and quality of old stone 
ground flour. It is mild .. . 
appetising . . . satisfying. 


Whatever your product— 
bread, muffins, cookies, crack- 
ers or cakes—if it is made 
from this new type flour it 
will really sell . . . it tastes 
and toasts wonderful .. . 
smells wonderful. 


And what is even more wonder- 
ful . . . it keeps indefinitely 
. . . needs no emulsifier... 
retains more moisture . . . does 
not get rancid in storage. 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat" 
is really a different whole wheat 
flour. 


Write us today for further details. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein Better Bakery Flours 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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Lo 
DAY AFTER DAY X{ YEAR AFTER YEAR 


Wen a company sticks to quality day after day and 
year after year without compromise, the customers know it. What greater 
reward is there than to have the respect of your customers 
and a growing business. 


!// 


/, 









King Midas FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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“The Flour of theNation” 
=a 














“Top flight” is a phrase that aptly describes AMERICAN flours. 
For quality can soar no higher than the standard set for these famous 


brands. It is for this consistent high plane of performance that so many 
bakers choose AMERICAN flours. It pays! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
pel erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 








RM - NET WEIGHT 300 POUNDS 


RED STAR 


Active Dry | 
YEAST} 


*EDSTAR YEAST & propucTs 0. MUNABSEE 





2 ee eee PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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“Flours 
of unmatched 
perfection os 


Your Bakery Deserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


= soe WET A e 





Mills at Wichita and Moundridge Kansas 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS ” STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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THE 
WM KELLY 
MILLING | 
CO Nhy, 


re 





Let KELLY’S FAMOUS help make your new year baking a bigger- 
than-ever success. KELLY’S FAMOUS quality is based on the 
principle of producing something better, a standard which has been 
the guiding force of this company for more than half a century. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks , HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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dependability 


When the going really gets 
teugh—then the combination 
of specialized knowledge, 

an integrated organization 
plus adequate facilities, at 
the command of experienced 
specialists, certainly pays off. 





Today, when progressive 
bakery managements are 
turning to automation and 
bulk handling of materials to 
combat constantly rising 
production costs, uniformly 
dependable flours are 
downright essential to time 
and costs cutting operations. 


LR And today, you can expect 


—and get—constant 
uniformity with any 
Commander-Larabee flour, 
shipped bulk or sacked... any 
time, regardless of season! 


























Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 


*Commander e Miss Minneapolis « Bakemaster « Sun Loaf 
Gigantic’e Maplesota « Cream Loaf « Myti-Strong 
Minneapolis Best ¢ Larabee’s Best « Airy Fairy Cake Flour 
Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Mr. Crumb... 














On the pages immediately following, the top 
officials of the major baking associations will tell 
you their opinion of the baking industry business 
picture during 1956; at the same time they pass 
along the holiday greetings of 
their groups. 

Again the year looks like 
a good one — perhaps not as 
sparkling as 1955 during the 
first half of the year, but pick- 
ing up toward the end. It is a 
little difficult to imagine how 
business can be better during 
the last half with everyone 
either watching nominating 
conventions or listening to 
speeches, but that’s what the 
experts say. 

However, there are aiways certain industries 
that will not follow the upward swing. Heavy in- 
dustry has looked good for over a decade, largely 
because of wars running from either the cold or 
hot Faucet. But some construction is falling off, 
and some retail sales are slipping, and this is 
where the baking industry comes in. 

This year can see the continuing slide in con- 
sumption and the preferences for other foods that 
has. faced the baking industry for many years, or 
it can be the year in which promotion finally 
comes of age and the industry realizes it cannot 
convince the consumer that bread is better unless 
some money is spent. 

An excellent job is being done in telling medi- 
cal men and nutritionists of bread’s benefits, but 
a much bigger and more effective job can be done 
if the housewife herself becomes convinced that 
bread is as beneficial for her children as are milk, 
eggs, meat, and orange juice. 

It has been mentioned many times that the 
American Dairy Assn. has over five million dollars 
to spend on promotion each year, in addition to 
local, individual advertising. 

The baking industry has about half a million. 


* * * 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


Shown elsewhere in this issue is a new slogan 
being distributed by Ed Johnson of the West 
Virginia Bakers Assn., to compete directly with 
the dairy industry’s “You never outgrow your 
need for milk.” 

“BETTER HEALTH BEGINS WITH 
BREAD.” That's it, and it’s just as good as the 
dairy slogan, but you haven't heard it as often. 
At the risk of it being so obvious that type 
shouldn’t be wasted on the statement, the baking 
industry cannot compete with these other indus- 
tries until it spends as much on promotion. New 
Year’s resolutions will not make a first-class suc- 
cess out of a second-class effort. 

* a * 


Perhaps it’s time for the baking industry to 
think seriously about financing their promotions 
through a levy near the source, as the dairy, meat 
and fruit industries do. It’s pretty big to think 
about, but it’s obvious those tactics have reaped 
some pretty big results. 

* * * 

Each American now eats 32% less potatoes, 
one third less flour and cereal products, 11% less 
sugar than in the late ’20’s. But he chews up 19% 
more meat, 12% more poultry, 15% more eggs 
and, despite a 50% slide in butter, 7% more dairy 
products. Coffee, tea and cocoa drinking have 
climbed 23%. 


* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 














“And don’t be all day buying that broom—I have 
some cakes in the oven.” 


Editorials... 


STOMACH-STRETCHER 


ROCESSORS and purveyors of wheat flour 

and the products made therefrom have been 
wont to think of their merchandising operation 
as having a definite limitation dictated by the size 
of the human stomach. This has directed mer- 
chandising promotions to the task not of crowding 
something more into an already full alimentary 
organ but of elbowing out a sizable part of some 
other foodstuff energetically competing for diges- 
tion-room. 

But now it appears that wheat food promoters 
may have been too literal in regard to stomach 
dimensions. Perhaps they should have been using 
some kind of an Einstein relativity measurement, 
as is now made evident in the meditations of 
bakery merchandising specialists upon the possi- 
bility of converting the great American coffee 
break into a regular fourth or perhaps fifth meal 
a day. 

Some of the older heads of the baking in- 
dustry will remember a great campaign of 
about a quarter of a century ago to popularize 
what was bannered as “A Fourth Meal at Four.” 
This effort rested mainly upon what was assumed 
to be a fairly well demonstrated need to fill the 
tummies of urchins just out of school for the day 
and too ravenous to wait for supper. The campaign 
did not achieve notable or lasting results, at least 
it did not radically and permanently alter the 
pattern of American life, not so much, it may be 
supposed, because bread and jam at 4 p.m. did not 
meet the approval of the moppets as because 
mother’s nutritional notions about spoiling supper 
appetites set up definite inhibitions. 

The coffee break, however, presents an entirely 
different situation. Here it is not necessary to 
create a new eating habit—the habit is formed. 

Is it inconceivable, they argue, that small sand- 
wiches will join up with the doughnuts and coffee 
rings that have already established themselves on 
the coffee-break menu? And then perhaps a bit of 
dessert? From this point onward we are only a 
logical step or two away from a full meal. 

The gleaming-eyed merchandiser must face, of 
course, a formidable hurdle somewhere along this 
route. He must deal not only with the size of the 
stomach but with the length of the waist line. The 
fourth or the fifth meal obviously will not make 
slimming easier or hasten victory in today’s battle 
against obesity. But the confidence of the starry- 
eyed is not dashed by this. Their reliance is upon 
the companionship of low-calorie foods and the 
calorie-counting techniques which seem to make 
it possible for the weight-reducer to eat his cake 
and still not have it either on his conscience or 
beneath his belt. 





Trade Pulse 











The appointment of WALTER N. JACOBI as 
vice president and general manager of the Ebinger 
Baking Co. has been announced by ARTHUR C. 
EBINGER, president. For the past 10 years Mr. 
Jacobi has concentrated on product improvement 
and efficiency of operation. The company operates 
45 stores in the Borough of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ROSS D. MILLER, president of the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co., Wilmington, Del., has an- 
nounced the appointment of RICHARD 
FREIHOFER as Wilmington wholesale sales 
manager. Mr. Freihofer has been with the 
company since 1947. He comes to Wilming- 
ton from York, Pa., where he served as 
branch manager of the Freihofer Co. for 
more than three years. 


The Weston Biscuit Co., Inc., has announced 
the following changes in sales personnel effective 
Jan. 1: WILLIAM VAN EMBURGH, who has been 
general sales manager of the Passaic division, has 
been appointed director of sales of Weston Biscuit 
Co., Inc., with headquarters at Passaic, N.J. 
GEORGE D. WETHERILL, who has been sales 
promotion manager, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Passaic division. 


CHARLES U. HARVEY has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the con- 
tainer division of Robert Gair Co., Inc., with 
headquarters in New York, WILLIAM T. 
MAY, JR., vice president in charge of con- 
tainer operations, has announced. Mr. Har- 
vey succeeds JOHN H. MACLEOD who will 
continue with Gair in the container division 
as sales manager of national accounts. 


The Spencer Kellogg & Sons board of directors 
has elected W. L. LAFEAN, JR., a vice president. 
Before coming to Buffalo, Mr. Lafean was asso- 
ciated with the general engineering firm, Day & 
Zimmerman, Inc., in Philadelphia as a business 
and management consultant. During World War 
II, Mr. Lafean served as a procurement officer in 
Army Ordnance and prior to the war, he was asso- 
ciated with an investment banking firm. He was 
graduated from Princeton University in 1933 with 
a BS. degree. 


The election of THEODORE G. MON- 
TAGUE as chairman of the board, and 
HAROLD W. COMFORT as president, was 
announced Dec. 29 by the Borden Co., New 
York. As board chairman, Mr. Montague, 
president since 1937, becomes chief policy 
making officer of the company, while Mr. 
Comfort, executive vice president since 1944, 
assumes responsibility for operations. The 
post of board chairman was established in 
August, 1954. It had been eliminated in 1949 
following the death of Albert G. Milbank, 
who had been chairman since 1917. 


JOHN CONWELL has been promoted to be 
executive vice president of the Deppe-Vienna Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago. 
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Optimistic Outlook tor Baking Industry 


Further Strides Seen in 1956 


ABA 


Prospects of Improved 
Demand for Baked Foods 


The year 1955 brought indications of improved 
demand in the baking industry and prospects for 
the New Year are indicated as favorable at this 
time. 

Throughout 1954 and for the first quarter of 
1955, weekly bread volume reports reaching the 
American Bakers Assn. held even with or slightly 
below the year ago levels. 

But beginning early in April this year, a steady 
and continuing trend for the better was recorded. 
The weekly figures showed consistent gains over 
the same week of 1954. 

The best gains of the year were recorded be- 
ginning after the Labor Day weekend, and holding 
through November. Ad- 
vances of 3% to 5% over 
the year ago volume were 
tabulated in October and 
. November. The _ index 

LC oached to 15 percentage 

= BAKERS gy points above the 1947 figures 

Association used as a base. 

RS These weekly reports total 

between 55 million and 60 

million pounds of bread and other yeast raised 

products. They cover every section of the nation 

and are from large and small bakers. They should 
be considered representative of bread trends. 

Inasmuch as the weekly reports do not include 
tonnage figures from retail grocery organizations 
which have their own bakeries and since all indi- 
cations are that these outlets have gained in 
volume in recent years, 1955 trend consumption 
can be assumed to be definitely improved over 
the previous year. 

Gains in tonnage do not necessarily indicate a 
comparable improvement in the general financial 
position of the industry or of industry members. 
The cost of production and distribution was in no 
way improved during the past year. 

While ingredient prices did not show marked 
advances, the more important factor of labor 
costs, in all categories, were generally higher as 
a total. In many instances net profits were nar- 
rowed. 

All bakers, but especially the smaller operators, 
are faced with a complexity of competitive factors 
these days. The low-priced breads of the corporate 





R. L. Nafziger 
ABA Chairman 





E. E. Kelley, Ir. 
ABA President 


food chains, the growing demand by supermarket 
operators for competitive priced bread—which the 
baker cannot produce profitably—and the gener- 
ally increased competition with other brands as 
well as with other foods, poses serious problems. 

Narrowing profits and the necessity for meet- 
ing competitive prices can mean only greater 
efficiency, if the baker is to remain in the market. 
New machinery is expensive; the cost of new 
construction at an all time high. 

Yet the baker is meeting these factors to the 
best of his ability, continuing to provide high 
quality products at the least possible price. 

The year closing was a busy one for the asso- 
ciation. The Baking Industry Exposition held in 
Atlantic City in October, in cooperation with the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., was the 
greatest ever held. It also presented the need for 
the greatest activity by the association officers, 
committees and staff. 

But despite this diversion of attention, all 
association activities ware broadened. 

Bulletin service to members, covering a wide 
variety of matters of interest, was increased. The 
industrial relations department provided broader 
coverage than ever before, on contractual matters 
of vital interest to every baker. 

The Washington office built an even closer 
liaison than in the past with official bodies and 
strengthened its cooperative activity with other 
industry representatives. 

The Bakers of America Program continued to 
broaden on every front. Publicity was stepped up 
in every medium, with a resulting wider distribu- 
tion of educational and other material to the 
public. 

The field staff of nutritionists, part of the 
consumer service activities of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, gained to full strength in numbers 
and extended its direct contact with key leaders 
in the field ‘of nutrition education of thousands. 
This work is growing daily in value and in im- 
portance. 

The considered opinion of the baker committee 
which guides the Bakers of America Program 
continues to be that nutrition education is the 
greatest need of the industry. The program is 
conducting the campaign on a wide scale, but 
more intensified activity locally by bakers is need- 
ed and is vitally important. 

There has been a steady gain in volume of 
nutrition promotion by bakers. Distribution of 
program material has increased and greater at- 
tention to the combination of taste appeal, appe- 


Bernard Bowling 
ARBA President 
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tite appeal and nutrition is being noted in ad- 
vertising by more bakers. 

So much can be said about the contribution 
to health by our major product—enriched bread. 
And it is the one story which never has been 
adequately told to the consumer. It is a theme 
which can bring further expansion in the demand 
for bakery foods. 

The association will expand its services further 
in the year ahead. All departments will concen- 
trate on increasing activities, for greater benefit 
for the entire baking industry. 

An important project, which has been building 
for several years, is expected to reach final form 
in 1956. This is the publication of two volumes 
by Northwestern University which will present 
at long last a factual history of the advance and 
development of the baking industry, and a search- 
ing economic analysis of the industry structure. 

Sponsored by the association and financed with 
Bakers of America Program funds, these volumes 
will have great significance and value to every 
baker. They are expected to be offered to the 
industry by mid-summer. 

The promotional activity will build behind nu- 
trition education primarily, with greatest emphasis 
on 15 years of better health in America, resulting 
in good part from the fact of 15 years of en- 
richment. 

In addition, the sales promotion campaigns— 
good breakfasts, picnics and desserts — promise 
again to outstrip every previous year in coverage 
and in support from allied and related organiza- 
tions. 

In summary, the year 1956 holds bright prom- 
ise for the industry. An expanding market can 
result from a greater population, with greater 
income, combined with concentrated promotional 
activities by all segments of the industry—the 
individual bakers, the associations, our great al- 
lied friends and our very cooperative press.— 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president, American Bakers 
Assn., and R. L. Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., chairman. 
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Retailers Look Toward 
New Horizons for. Baking 


During the past few months we have been 
reading considerable about the unprecedented 
prosperity which the nation is enjoying this year. 
Newspaper headlines have been emphasizing the 
existing conditions. National income is at a record 
high, employment is at a record high and un- 
employment at a record low—net spendable in- 
come is at a record high in spite of the present 
rates for income taxes. 


Martin Eisenstaedt 
ASBE President 


ATBI President 
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In spite of this record spendable income retail 
bakery sales for the first six months of this 
year were down 5%. So, it is apparent that the 
baking industry this past year did not get its 
share of the additional spendable income. This 
situation even though it also 
applies to the food industry 
in general as well as cloth- 
ing, is somewhat alarming, 
in fact it poses a problem 
which should start all of us 
thinking. 

I believe the baking in- 
dustry has passed its worst 
period and that there is nothing but an opti- 
mistic outlook ahead for us. Last year the Census 
Bureau reported that there were 54 million fam- 
ilies in this country—an increase of 13 million 
over 1941. It is also expected that an additional 
@increase of 6 million families will take place 
the next five years. The increase for the period 
from 1941 to 1954 took place with virtually no 
increase in the number of retail bakeries. If all 
of these figures are correct it’s really difficult 
to see anything but a greater potential for the 
sale of bakery foods. For example, a recent sur- 
vey shows that the nation’s 16 million teen-agers 
are the biggest eaters of bakery products. Boys 
from 13 to 20 years of age consume up to 250 
lb. of bakery foods annually ... girls from 10 to 
15 years account for 140 lb. per person. The 
national average is 125 lb. per person annually. 
Let’s take a look at the huge growth in at- 
tendance in the grade schools today—most cer- 
tainly this should represent a tremendous increase 
in the potential consumers of bakery products. 
Of course we are not going to realize the antici- 
pated sales unless we all do something about it 
in the promotion of our products at the point of 
purchase as well as through every other vehicle 
available to us, including concentrated selling. 
The future of the baking industry as a whole 
depends greatly upon our success in interesting 
young men and women in adopting it for their 
livelihood. 





This is even of greater concern to the retail 
branch which I have the honor of representing. 
Modern refrigeration has solved completely in 
some bakeries the problem of eliminating night 
work. In others it has helped to reduce the re- 
quired hours of night work. The latest trends in 
shopping have made it possible for many of us 
engaged in the retail baking business to reduce 
our store hours. 

I feel that retail bakers who fully recognize 
their potential, which might be classified as new 
horizons, will be sure to increase their volumes 
as the days and weeks go on.—Bernard Bowling, 
Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville, president, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. 


M. G. Rhodes 


John E. Morrill 
BEMA President 
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Tribute Paid to Those 
Working by Engineer’s Creed 


Christmas is the time of year when we be- 
come imbued with a warm feeling toward our 
fellow men, and when our hearts are full of joy 
and lead us to do pleasant 
things for our loved ones, 
our friends and our neigh- 
bors. It is truly the time for 
“peace on earth” and “good 
will toward men.” I am sure 
that many persons before 
me have said what a won- 
derful thing it would be for 
the world if this friendly spirit and warmth of 
feeling could prevail throughout the year. 

I believe, that the close relationship between 
this feeling and the creed of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers is more than a mere coinci- 
dence. We adopt the spirit of helpfulness and 
assistance and “good will toward men’’ in prac- 
tically every paragraph. I further believe, that 
our endeavor to live by this creed is, in a great 
measure, responsible for the success of our great 
society and the respect and reputation which it 
has earned in the baking industry here and in 
many quarters of the world. 

I further believe, we can face the New Year 
with optimism and with the confidence that it 
will be another year of great opportunities. We 
should all make a resolution that we will live 
by the creed of the engineers and show our good 
will toward men throughout the year, and take 
advantage of the opportunities, which are here, 
to the fullest benefit of our industry. 

With this thought in mind, I would like to 
extend to you and your family, in the US., 
Canada, England or wherever you may be, our 
sincerest good wishes for a prosperous and happy 
New Year.—Martin Eisenstaedt, American Stores 
Co., Philadelphia, President, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 


ATBI 


Allied Trades Anticipate 
Progressive Year for Bakers 


The forecasters tell us that 1956 is going to be 
even a better year than 1955. As a purveyor of 
a basic food product, the baking industry follows 
the general industrial barometer very closely. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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1956 Sugar Quota 
8,350,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON-—-Sugar quotas for 
1956 totaling 8,350,000 short tons, 
raw value, were announced Dec. 16 
by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. This figure compares 
with initial quotas totaling 8,200,000 
tons and final quotas totaling 8,400,- 
000 tons for 1955. Sugar quotas gov- 
ern the supply of new sugar from all 
sources, foreign and domestic, avail- 
able for marketing in the continental 
US. 

Population growth should result in 
an increase of approximately 150,000 
tons in consumption during calendar 
year ,1956 as compared with the 12- 
month period ended Oct. 31, 1955, the 
secretary's report said. 

New York wholesale prices of re- 
fined sugar were unusually stable dur- 
ing 1955 and are now at the same 
level as they were a year ago. It was 
determined that initial sugar re- 
quirements (total quotas) for the con- 
tinental United States for 1956 of 
8,350,000 short tons, raw value, will 
provide a supply that is expected to 
result in prices that are not exces- 
sive to consumers and that will main- 
tain and protect the welfare of the 
domestic sugar industry, the state- 
ment concluded. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Club Nominates 
Arthur C. Ebinger 


NEW YORK—Arthur C. Ebinger, 
president of the Ebinger Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, was selected by the New 
York Bakers Club nominating com- 
mittee to head the 1956 slate of of- 
ficers as president. Mr. Ebinger will 
succeed retiring president Arthur W. 
Drake. 

Others named by the committee 
were Ellsworth L. Timberman, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., first vice presi- 
dent; J. Paul Bryant, Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., 
second vice president, and Ernest B. 
Keirstead of Hartford, Conn., treas- 
urer. The club’s secretary will be ap- 
pointed by the board of directors. 
Frank A. Lyon is secretary. 

Nominated directors for a three- 
year term to replace those whose 
terms expire in January, 1956, were 
R. E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, 
Inc.; R. F. Kilthau; M. Messing, 
Messing Bakeries, Inc.; W. A. Sands, 
Jr., Scribner and Miller; R. S. Swan- 
son, S. B. Thomas, Inc.; H. Waitz- 
man, American Bakeries Co.; Fred 
Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
and Mr. Ebinger. 

Recommended for an additional 
three-year term on the membership 
committee were H. W. Green, Fleisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc.; A. G. Hessel, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., and C. W. Webster, Bakers 
Review. 
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JIGSAW PUZZLE PROMOTES BREAD—The importance of enriched white 
bread in the daily diet is being studied with the help of a bread jigsaw puzzle 
by (left to right); Gloria Rompa, Phillip Holeman, Richard Ernest, and 
Nancy Idazak under the supervision of Mrs. Mae Segal, teacher at the Casimir 
Pulaski School, Chicago. The puzzle and accompanying booklet “Bread In The 
Making” have been incorporated as part of classroom work and are being 
distributed to educational institutions by subscribers to the Bakers of 
America Program. The material was requested by Robert M. Bell, Pulaski 
School principal, following a tour through the American Institute of Baking 
with a group of students. More than a quarter million puzzles and booklets 
have been furnished to schools throughout the country by program subscribers. 





Importance of Sales to Every 


Food Industry Operation 
Stressed by Pillsbury Official 


CHICAGO — At graduation cere- 
monies here recently for the 68th 
commencement of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, George Pillsbury, 
vice president in charge of the bak- 
ing division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, pointed out that “sales 
are everybody’s business.” 

Mr. Pillsbury told the 40 baking 
industry members graduating from 
the AIB that not enough people in 
the baking industry think about sales. 
He illustrated the importance of more 
thought being given to sales as well 
as production by pointing out that: 

The country is geared to produce 
more than it can consume. 

A great number of the companies 
that go out of business each year do 
so because they spent more time 
thinking about production than they 
did about selling their products. 

The baking and allied industries 
have a greater reason to be interested 
in sales because of the continuing de- 
cline in wheat flour consumption. 

“Other foods have been outselling 
us and taking a share of the food 
market away from us,” Mr. Pills- 
bury said. 





Cookie Suggested for Surplus Plan 


CHICAGO—J. S. Vander Heide, president of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn., has wired Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
offering the assistance of the association in the secretary’s plan to make avail- 
able surplus agricultural commodities to famine stricken countries. 

This step was taken by Mr. Vander Heide in response to the Department 
of Agriculture’s request to dispose of surplus material such as grain, sugar, 


shortening and dairy products. 


Mr. Vander Heide suggested that a standard international cracker and 
cookie be created from surp!us commodities. These would be distributed by 
some 50 welfare agencies approved by the State Department. 

According to Mr. Vander Heide, this cracker and cookie would be pack- 
aged in special containers to be sent to foreign countries to alleviate famine 


conditions. 


Mr. Pillsbury’s address follows: 


You have had the very best train- 
ing in baking fundamentals. But to- 
day, I want to point out that all of 
it is wasted unless you have also 
learned and always remember above 
all—your products must sell. Every- 
thing we do in our business is for the 
one purpose of making a sale—and 
more sales. 

You can make the best baked foods 
in the world, but unless they sell, you 
are going to go out of business awful- 
ly fast. You might think that this 
point is so obvious that it scarcely is 
worthy of mention, but I would hate 
to list the people in the baking in- 
dustry whose only thought is to see 
how much bread they can run 
through their ovens—or how far they 
can run their trucks—or, to be a lit- 
tle personal, how cheaply they can 
buy their flour. No, unfortunately not 
enough people in our great baking in- 
dustry are thinking about sales—and 
as I intend to show—sales is every- 
body’s business. 

Just let me mention three things 
that show the importance of sales to 
all of us: 

1. First, all around us we see that 
this country is geared to produce 
more than it can consume. We have 
crop surpluses — particularly wheat. 
Are our farmers thinking enough 
about sales? I think not. 

Our flour mills can turn out almost 
50% more flour than they are mak- 
ing today. They did it right after the 
war when we were feeding a large 
part of the world. Are they thinking 
enough about sales? 

And as for our bakeries, there are 
very few that couldn’t bake many 
more products than they are now 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Pennsylvania Bakers 
Win Amendments to 
State Excise Tax 


HARRISBURG, PA.—-The Pennsy]- 
vania Bakers Assn., in its Dec. 6 
bulletin to members, reported that 
Gov. George M. Leader has agreed 
to amendments to the proposed 342% 
manufacturers excise tax which would 
recognize bakers’ and other manu- 
facturers’ position against taxing all 
items “consumed” in the baking pro- 
cess. These items would include pack- 
aging materials, tools, supplies and 
other materials. 

The association also stated that 
the Governor had agreed to an amend- 
ment which would enable the pur- 
chaser of capital expenditures, such 
as equipment and machinery, to claim 
the tax levy for deduction purposes 
against federal income tax payments. 

Theodore Staab, association secre- 
tary, presented the bakers’ stand at 
the Nov. 30 state senate finance com- 
mittee hearing. He submitted a state- 
ment pointing out provisions of 
House Bill 1879 which “would have 
detrimental effects on bakery opera- 
tions in Pennsylvania.” 

The most objectionable feature of 
the bill pertained to Section 202, Mr. 
Staab said. This section exempts food 
and would apply to flour, butter, eggs, 
sugar, etc. It was held that the prin- 
ciple of exempting items affecting the 
cost of the ultimate product was not 
carried out to the extent that would 
be necessary to maintain stability of 
the cost level and permit competitive 
sale of baked foods produced in Penn- 
sylvania as compared with similar 
products brought into the state from 
other states. 

Mr. Staab quoted a letter from a 
western Pennsylvania bakery which 
stated total costs would be increased 
1.4% by the proposed tax. The cost 
increase was said to be as much as, 
and in many instances more than, 
the net profit realized by many bak- 
eries in 1954. 

A central Pennsylvania bakery, Mr. 
Staab told the committee, reported 
that the proposed excise tax would 
increase total cost 1.21%, leaving only 
a negligible percentage of net profit. 
This would eventually result in higher 
sales prices to consumers, the associ- 
ation secretary pointed out. Such an 
effect was seen as defeating the pur- 
pose of the exemption. 

Further stating the views of the 
Pennsylvania baking industry, Mr. 
Staab stressed that bakers with oper- 
ations along the border counties of 
Pennsylvania would be particularly 
affected by the tax because compet- 
itors coming in from other states 
would not be burdened by it. He pre- 
sented letters from bakeries in these 
areas which indicated that it would 
be difficult to either pass on or 
absorb the tax. 

The association found particular 
disfavor with “the principle of dupli- 
cation of licensing of the same busi- 
ness.” The state’s bakery law requir- 
ing packaging of all bread and other 
baked foods and another law placing 
a tax burden on the requirement were 
described as inconsistent. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
LEAVES W. E. LONG CO. 

CHICAGO—Earl Hamilton, public 
relations director for the W. E. ‘Long 
Co., has resigned to become an ac- 
count executive in the sales promo- 
tion and training division of Kling 
Studios here, an industrial films 
studio. A graduate of Hastings Col- 
lege, Nebraska, Mr. Hamilton re- 
ceived training in journalism and 
commerce at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
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DALLAS, TEXAS — New equip- 
ment plans for the nation’s railroads 
have caused millers and bakers to 
plug for more sanitary boxcars for 
food products movement. 

R. R. Rabon, traffic manager of the 
Campbell Taggart Associated Baker- 
ies, Inc., circulated a letter to rail 
car manufacturing companies as well 
as members of the joint baker-miller 
committee, shippers advisory boards 
and the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

Part of Mr. Rabon’s plea for a 
standard inside finish of boxcars for 
edible food transport follows: 

“Now that the railroads are plan- 
ning to spend $1,250,000,000 in con- 
structing approximately 145,000 new 
pieces of equipment, you undoubted- 
ly are presently bidding on contracts 
and anticipating sizeable orders from 
the various railroads in this build- 
ing program. 

“Obviously you have seen at least 
some of the articles that have been 
written in the last several years, and 
particularly in the last several 
months regarding the sanitization 
problem in transportation of edible 
products for human consumption be- 
tween the bakers and millers and 
other shippers of edible foods. 

“Invariably these articles and pub- 
licity are directed at the inside finish 
and construction that will facilitate 
cleaning to keep these cars sanitary 
and free of contamination, odor and 
infestation. 

“In my own experience and from 
personal knowledge for the past 22 
years I have seen newly constructed 
cars and old cars repaired that were 
literally harborages for the residues 
of bulk ladings, infestation, con- 
tamination and pitiful examples of 
loss and damage claims in the mak- 
ing. 

Advance Planning Urged 

“IT do not know what the AAR 
mechanical research committee is 
planning in the 22-new projects they 
are undertaking for 1956 in the way 
of improvement on the interior finish 
of box cars, but it is safe to assume 
that the report of their findings will 
not be made public until approxi- 
mately 1957. What we need now, at 
the very beginning of this tremen- 
dous new car construction program is 
some ‘Common Sense Planning’ on 
the interior finish. 

“For years we have advocated the 
elimination of all smooth shank nails 
on new car construction and old car 
repair and the use of driving screws 
or barbed nails as these do not read- 
ily work loose in transit. Our claim 
records for 22 years now show that 
50% of the loss and damage on our 
edible products (flour, milk, sugar, 
cerelose, salt), is caused by these 
nails working loose in transit, not 
from nails left from previous dun- 
nage. 

“In an experiment which we con- 
ducted with eleven Santa Fe cars 
for assigned service in hauling these 
edible products, we asked the Santa 
Fe to rough sand the floors and side- 
walls to produce a perfectly smooth 
interior finish. The results, after six 
months’ experiments, show conclu- 
Sively that the average claims had 
dropped from $50 per car to $21 per 
car, thereby proving to us that sand- 
ing of the floors and sidewalls and 
doorposts will pay big dividends and 
amortize the additional costs on the 
initial shipments. 

“Wooden ceilings eliminate the 
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Millers, Bakers Needs Outlined 


For Boxcar Manufacturers 


harborage at the ridge poles and the 
purlines of the residues of previous 
bulk ladings, and wooden ceilings are 
far superior to any insulating mate- 
rial that has yet been devised in the 
prevention of condensation damages. 

“The flathead bolts or countersink 
bolts in the floor and wherever used 
on the side lining or the ends to a 
lading height (6 ft.) is an absolute 
necessity. 

“Recessing the metal floor plates 
between both doorway openings is an 
absolute necessity. Furthermore, se- 
curing these metal plates with ade- 
quate bolts is necessary to prevent 
bending and warping under the im- 
pact of heavy loads on fork lift trucks 
or other mechanical devices for load- 
ing and unloading. 

“Rounded steel door posts properly 
slotted for the installation of steel 
strapping across the doorway where 
desired are an excellent feature to 
preclude shippers damaging the side- 
walis in all four areas near the door- 
posts. 

“Stenciled instructions should be 
printed on the inside sheeting advis- 
ing the shippers what these slotted 
doorposts are for. This message 
should also make a courteous plea 
against the use of tacks, staples, or 
nails in affixing the car lining paper 
in the side walls and to use appropri- 
ate adhesives or car lining tape to 
avoid the abuse of side walls and 
damage to subsequent ladings. 


Sanitation Requirements 


“The grain clean-out chutes at the 
side linings should have a removable 
cover for the purpose of periodic 
cleaning and replaced to prevent 
mice, rat and other rodent harborage. 
Every employee should be told what 
the clean-out chutes are for that they 
do not fill up these areas with caulk- 
ing compound. These areas should be 
sufficiently opened to admit a 1 in. or 
1%-in. air or steam line for blowing 
or cleaning out lading residues, and 
the elimination of food or harborage 
for insects and rodents. 

“At the top of the inside car lin- 


ing, sealing or caulking material 
(odorless) should be used to elimi- 
nate the possibility of any grain or 
other lading residues falling in be- 
hind the car lining. All car linings 
should extend from the floor com- 
pletely to the top. In previous con- 
struction the 18-in. or 2-ft. void at 
the top of the car lining was the be- 
ginning of untold losses due to weevil 
infestation or bad ordor of lading 
residues left behind the lining. 

“Please take particular note that 
none of these recommendations or sug- 
gestions contemplates anything other 
than just common sense on the inte- 
rior construction of standard box- 
cars. No special equipment, no extra 
loose equipment, no nailable steel 
floors or anything excepting stand- 
ard boxcars. Those who wish this 
special equipment or special construc- 
tion can write their own story. The 
bakers and millers just want plain 
odorless, sanitary boxcars that are 
capable of carrying their edible foods 
for human consumption safely to des- 
tination. 

“If you will be kind enough to di- 
rect this communication to the par- 
ties who have the authority to em- 
body these recommendations into your 
suggestions to the railroads on the 
problem of correct inside finish for 
cars intended for edible products lad- 
ings, then you will be doing the en- 
tire food industry a great cdntribu- 
tion. 

“When you consider all of the en- 
gineering skill and the _ technical 
training and research that has gone 
into the building of the diesel loco- 
motive, the vista-dome passenger car, 
the stainless steel dining car, CTC, 
radar controlled switch yards, etc., it 
does seem reasonable and logical and 
practical to expect someone to use a 
little common sense on the interior 
finish on the lowly boxcars that are 
intended for handling the nation’s 
food supply.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ADDRESS CHANGED 

TAMPA, FLA.— The address and 
phone number of the Central Florida 
Bakers Council has been changed to 
the following: Huyette B. Oswald, 
executive secretary, Central Florida 
Bakers Council, Inc., 54 Martinique 
Ave., Tampa 6, Fla. 
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Kansas Quality 
Conference Passes 
On Winter Varieties 


MANHATTAN—Only one of eight 
hard red winter wheats tested from 
Kansas and Nebraska this year for 
baking characteristics was found to 
be generally unsatisfactory, it was 
reported at the seventh annual wheat 
quality conference at Kansas State 
College recently. 

John A. Johnson, of the Kansas 
State department of flour and feed 
milling industries, who summarized 
the reports, said the lone variety fail- 
ing to measure up in the opinion of 
the 30 collaborators who studied bak- 
ing quality characteristics of the 
wheats was Kanking. This variety, 
which though not grown extensively 
in Kansas is of general interest to 
farmers, scored 75 out of a possible 
100 points. 

“It was noted as poor and was 
rejected by 95% of the collaborators 
as being unsuitable,’ Mr. Johnson 
commented. Kanking is_ included 
among the varieties that receive a 
discount under the recently an- 
nounced government loan program. 

In comparison, other Kansas wheats 
were scored as follows: Ponca, the 
standard, was 89; and two unnamed 
varieties ranked at 87 and 89. 

The Nebraska wheats were com- 
pared with Nebred, which scored 90.8 
points. The other three varieties, all 
unnamed, were considered only slight- 
ly inferior, scoring 88.9, 88.8, and 88.9. 

Mr. Johnson reported that the un- 
known variety samples from eastern 
Nebraska scored higher than the cor- 
responding varieties grown in western 
Nebraska. 

“This situation may reflect the ef- 
fect of deleterious ripening conditions 
in western Nebraska during the ma- 
turing of the grain,” he stated. 

The samples were milled by K- 
State on the college’s 160-sack flour 
mill in August and September, and 
were submitted under code to the 
30 collaborators, located throughout 
the U.S., to study such baking char- 
acteristics as mixing time and sensi- 
tivity to mixing. 





Wheat Flour Institute Reports Progress 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute recently reported to the Mill- 
ers National Federation membership 
the retaining of additional field staf- 
fers and continuing effort in nutri- 
tional education. 

Two new names have been added 
to the Wheat Flour Institute roster. 
Miss Beverly Van Deventer (BS. 
Iowa State, M.S. University of Ten- 
nessee) joins the field staff as a re- 
placement for Miss Pattie Hay, re- 
signed. Miss Kathryn Clifford (BS. 
University of Illinois) replaces Mrs. 
Rita Cappeller in the testing’ kitchen. 
Miss Hay resigned to head the Great- 
er Kansas City Dairy Council, where 
she will direct a program much like 
that of the Institute in the field of 
nutrition education. Mrs. Cappeller 
left to become a mother, the Insti- 
tute reported. 

Recent Census Bureau figures un- 
derscore the importance of Institute 
work in the elementary grades. The 
population of elementary school chil- 
dren increased almost 27% in the 
past five years—from 22 million in 
April, 1950, up almost 6 million, to 
28 million in July, 1955. Significantly, 
the next gain was in the geriatric age 


group, 65 and over. 

A national survey conducted by a 
mat service indicates that newspapers 
average slightly better than 11% use 
of food editorial copy. This compares 
with an average approaching 20% 
use for institute stories, pictures and 
food releases. In other words, accord- 
ing to this survey, institute editorial 
service would be almost twice as ef- 
fective as the average, at cost per 
reader of 1/35th of a cent. 

The Institute’s basic nutrition book- 
let, “Eat to Live,” is listed in a se- 
lected bibliography of publications on 
nutrition, published by the American 
Dietetic Assn. Similar teacher-super- 
visor approval is expressed of the two 
newest Institute publications, “Food 
Facts and Fun” and the “Make-A- 
Meal” book. 

Much of the institute’s field pro- 
gram and several publications are de- 
voted to school lunches. An index to 
the importance of this market for 
wheat flour foods is the record of 
1,800,000,000 meals served in the 
National School Lunch Program in 
1954-55. Eleven million children in 
59,000 schools were benefited by the 
program, 


The Wheat Flour Institute has al- 
ways been directed in large measure 
toward home economists. The Insti- 
tute mailing lists number more than 
40,000 professional people, largely 
home economists. The nation’s total 
roster tallies more than 60,000 home 
economists employed in the U.S. 

The South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Clemson has 
issued a bulletin on Foods Used by 
York County Families. That bulletin 
features the following summary of 
the contribution of grain products in 
the diets of those farm families: 

“Grain products furnished, on the 
average, 37% of the food energy and 
protein of these family diets. Enrich- 
ment of flour, meal, grits, and bread 
made these foods especially rich also 
in iron, thiamine, riboflavin, and nia- 
cin. Percentage-wise they were the 
most important sources of iron, thi- 
amine, and niacin and second only to 
milk as a source of riboflavin. Large- 
ly because self-rising flour, containing 
a calcium salt as part of the leaven- 
ing agent, was widely used, grain 
products furnished over one-third of 
the calculated calcium content of the 
diets.” 

















Ben W. Wilson 


NEW YORK—tThe election of Ben 
W. Wilson as vice president in 
charge of manufacturing and Zenas 
Block as vice president in charge of 
planning and research of the Dough- 
nut Corporation of America was an- 
nounced by David M. Levitt, the 
company’s president. F. M. Mac- 
Gregor was named vice president in 
charge of purchasing. 

Mr. Wilson, 41, joined the Dough- 
nut Corporation of America in 1932 
in its national Mayflower Coffee 
Shops chain, and has since served 
with the company as director of mer- 
chandising of its wholesale baking 
operations, project engineer, assistant 
to the president and as director of 
manufacturing for the entire com- 
pany. As vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, Mr. Wilson will be 
responsible for all plant operations 
of the company and its engineering 
research. 

Mr. Block, 39, joined DCA as di- 
rector of research and development 
in 1948. He organized the company’s 
research and development depart- 
ment and its central research lab- 
oratories in 1949. Since July, 1955, 
he has also been responsible for de- 
velopment and coordination of com- 
pany planning. He will continue to 
direct the company’s product re- 
search and development program. 

Mr. MacGregor has been director 
of purchasing, supervising and the 
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Zenas Block 


Doughnut Firm Names New Officers 


and 28 Mayflower coffee shops in 
the U.S., as well as similar opera- 
tions in Canada, England and Au- 
stralia. 
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Six in AIB Class 
Win Scholarships 


CHICAGO—Six students in Class 
69 at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing will attend with the aid of scholar- 
ship grants. In addition to Jay Sad- 
dington of Philadelphia, Pa., who was 
awarded the AIB Alumni Assn. schol- 
arship, they are: 

Charles Michlowitz, Bronx, N.Y.— 
Joe Lowe Foundation Scholarship. 

Constantinos L. Philips, Arlington, 
Mass.—Standard Brands, Inc., Schol- 
arship. 

Kenneth C. Seats, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—C. A. Swanson Sons Scholar- 
ship. 

Edward Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa— 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Scholarship. 

A. James Weatherly, Rockford, Tl. 
—Ekco Foundation Scholarship. 

Allied concerns that sponsor AIB 
students donate funds for tuition and 
an allowance toward living expenses. 
Scholarship recipients are selected by 
the Institute’s Scholarship Award 
Committee, which reviews all appli- 
cations made directly to the school. 


Institutional Market 
Draws Attention of 
Wholesale Food Groups 


NEW YORK — Wholesale grocers 
and food manufacturers are taking 
steps to sell and service the fast 
growing institutional market more 
efficiently in the future. 

Announcement of a program which 
contemplates intensive study of the 
institutional market, its food buying 
practices and ways and means of 
doing a more effective sales job in it, 
has been made public by Ralph B. 
Johnson, executive vice president, 
National - American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Assn. and Leo Nejelski, execu- 
tive vice president of the Institutional 
Food Manufacturers of America. 

The group was advised by Mr. 
Nejelski that institutional sales in 
1955 will exceed $16 billion with 
actual food sales estimated at a 
healthy $6.5 billion figure. So rapidly 
is this vast new market growing that 
forecasts are for total sales of $35 
billion by 1965 with food sales repre- 
senting $14.5 billion of this amount— 
more than double the current figure. 

It was decided that an inter-indus- 
try committee should be established 
with NAWGA and IFMA appointing 
members to serve on the joint com- 
mittee. When the committee is 
formed, one of its first tasks will be 
to conduct a joint study to develop as 
much information as possible on the 
“gripes” and attitudes held by both 
manufacturers and wholesale dis- 
tributors. It was felt that such a 
study would lead to a detailed re- 
examination of such important sub- 
jects as direct selling policies, the 
role of both private label and branded 
merchandise in the institutional sales 
picture, the introduction of new items 
or additional lines and methods of 
“merchandising and promoting” items 
to the institutional market. 

The joint committee will also be 
asked to consider the advisability of 
conducting an audit of the needs and 
problems of the wholesalers’ institu- 
tional customers. This audit would be 
designed in such a way as to answer 
some of the policy and planning ques- 
tions confronting both wholesalers 
and manufacturers. 
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New York Party 


NEW YORK —A record turnout, 
topping the’ 250 mark, enjoyed the 
annual Christmas party of the New 
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600-LB. PIE 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A pie weigh- 
ing 600 Ib. was baked here recently. 
The huge pie was prepared by the 
British Columbia branch of the Ca- 
nadian Restaurant Assn. to publicize 
Restaurant Week. The ingredients: 
350 Ib. apples, 100 Ib. sugar, 100 Ib. 
pastry and assorted weights of salt, 
spices, lemon juice and butter. A gal- 
vanized iron pie plate, lined with alu- 
minum foil, was welded for the occa- 
sion. The pie provided 2,250 servings 
for the Children’s Hospital here after 
the week was over. 





York Bakers Club, Inc., held at the 
Hotel Belmont Plaza Dec. 13. 

The annual event featured a cock- 
tail hour and buffet with deserts con- 
sisting of a wide variety of baked 
goods contributed by leading bakeries 
in the metropolitan area. The baked 
goods were set up on a display table 
outside the Moderne Room, where the 
party was staged. Baking firms con- 
tributing to the display included: 
American Bakeries Co., Benkert’s 
Bakery, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., Drake Bakeries, Inc., Du- 
vernoy & Sons, Inc., Ebinger Baking 
Co., Gottfried Baking Co., Hanscom 
Baking Corp., Larsen Baking Co., 
Inc., Messing Bakeries, Inc., Mi-Oun 
Cake Co., National Biscuit Co., Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Ward Baking Co., 
Wheatality Baking Corp., and Gen- 
eral Baking Co. 

The entertainment committee plan- 
ning the event was composed of: J. E. 
Mapes, National Glaco Chemical 
Corp., chairman; W. H. Welker, Swift 
& Co., vice-chairman; C. A. Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc.; W. E. 
Derrick, William E. Derrick Co.; 
A. G. Hessel, Continental Baking Co.; 
F. F. Kleinmann, Ward Baking Co.; 
C. R. Kolb, General Mills, Inc.; G. W. 
Matthews, Corn Products Sales Co.; 
D. W. Murchison, The Borden Food 
Products Co.; W. S. Rice, Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co.; A. A. 
White, Alfred A. White Co., and R. S. 
Whiteside, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Many of the members and guests 
visited the club rooms adjacent to the 
Moderne Room, before and after the 
party. 
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Northwest Production 


Men to Meet Jan. 10 
MINNEAPOLIS—Problems of pro- 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Dec. Dec. 

23, 30, 

-—-1955- 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Cont. Baking Co. 41% 27% 3554 35% 

Corn Prod. Kef. Co. 304 26 2954 2824 

Gen, Baking Co... 115% 9% 91% 914 
Pfd. $3 . . 148% 136% 137% 133 
Gen. Foods Cor p.. 96, 954%, O94 

Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 77% 65% 70% 69% 
, << Saar 123 1i9% .. 121 

Merck. & Co. ..... 30% 20 2734 2756 

rid. $3.50 ... - 88 .--. 90% 
ee . 112% 102 108 110 

Natl. Biscuit Co. 15% 37% 38% 38% 

Pillsbury Mills, ine. 61 16:4 58%, 53% 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 99% 100 

Quaker Oats Co.... 33% 30% 32% 32% 
std. Brands, Inc. 41% 355% 39 40 
Pfd. $3.50 .. . 94% 88 904% 90 

Sterling Drug .... 59%4 42% 58 58% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 87% 75% 75% 77 

United Biscuit 
of America ..... 33% 2% 2934 29% 
Ward Baking Co.. . 243%, 15% 16% 16% 


Pfd. $5.50 ... . 106 190% 101% 102 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Baking Co., 


Cont. $5.50 Pid. 105% 


Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 176 179 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 334% — — ae 147 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfc 174% 175 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. $4 ta. 101 102 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. sales wig 150% 152% 


United Biscuit of America, 
Pfd. $4.50 108% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


re ee - 105 


Dec. 

23, 
-—1955—, 1955 
High Low Close Cl 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 7% 44% 6% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 224 179 192 
Hathaway Bak., 


 *) ers 6% 4% 4% 41% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. ... 26% 20% .... 25% 


Ward Baking Co., 


Warrants ....... 115% 2% 2% 2% 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. ... 137 1385% 


Horn & Hardart — of 


New York, $5 Pfd. — 108% 
Horn & Hardart ¢ ~a ‘of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 136 138 
SE T. vccwecccscces oa ee 19 


Wagner Baking Co. ........ 13, 5 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 197% 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Dec. Dee. 
16, 23, 





7-—-1955— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 5 7s «as CR 
ae 60 50% 56 60 
Can. Bakeries .... 9% 8 Racaa 8 
Can. Food Prod. .. $10 1.75 3.50 3.95 
se Satur . & 4% 8% 8 
ee .. 68 34 65 65 
Catelli Food, A . @ 25 28 27 
ere 17 16 38 39 
Cons. Bakeries ... 12% 7 10% 10% 
Gen. Bakeries .... 9 7 i” 7 
Inter-City Bak. ... 7 cone, Ee 
Weston, G., “A” 37% >» 344%, 34% 
Dn a edadeead. nee: te 37% 9Y% 34%, 35 
440% Pfd. ...... 107 190% 103 103 


*Less than board lot. 
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George Olson Heads 
Pittsburgh Courtesy Club 


PITTSBURGH, PA.— The Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh, at the 


recent election of officers for 1956, 
elected George Olson, Bergy Ma- 
terials, Inc., president; William Gil- 
tenboth, Pittsburgh Flour Co., first 


vice president; Paul Eberle, Brolite 
Co., second vice president; James 
Sherry, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
secretary and treasurer. 

Board members are Jack Nicolas, 
Doughnut Corporation of America; 
C. B. Jewett, C. B. Jewett Co.; J. F. 
McConnell, General Mills, Inc., F. B. 
Coffman, the Paniplus Co.; William 
Barlow, Standard Brands, Inc. Asso- 
ciate directors are J. R. Lloyd, Jr., 
J. R. Lloyd Co.; Victor Gasper, Ecko 
Products Co., and William Davis, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Plans were discussed for the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. convention to 
be held at Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 5-7. 
A meeting will be held at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel Jan. 28 for completion of 
these plans. 





THE AMERICAN 





FLOUR GROUP ELECTS—tThe New York Association of 
Flour Distributors elected officers for the forthcoming 
year at the annual meeting of the group in New York 
recently. Seated, from left to right are Eleanore D. 
Cashin, Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., New York, secretary; 
M. C. Alvarez, International Milling Co., New York, presi- 
dent, and Charles Newman, B. Newman & Son, Paterson, 


N.J., vice president. All 


McMahon, 


three were reelected. Jack 
Di Fiore, New York (not included in the photo), was 
named treasurer of the association. Standing are J. J. 
International Milling Co., 
Walter J. Stockman of Raymond F. Kilthau, New York, 
co-chairmen of the entertainment committee which ar- 
ranged the cocktail hour and dinner party preceding the 


BAKER 


New York, and 


annual business session. (Right) W. P. Tanner, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York, at the right, one of the 
founders of the group now known as the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, and Mr. 
pictured studying a document associated with the evolu- 
tion of the NYAFD. It is the original certificate of in- 
corporation of the New York Flour Club, Inc., predeces- 
sor of the NYAFD, issued by the secretary of the state 
of New York April 7, 1918. The document came to light 
in the course of “cleaning out the files’ when the New 
York office of The American Baker recently moved 
to new quarters at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
certificate was presented to Mr. Tanner at the recent 
annual meeting of the local group. 


Alvarez are 





Decline in Farmer's Share of Food 
Dollar Due to Increase in Marketing 
Services Costs, USDA Report Says 


WASHINGTON — A special U.S. 
Department of Agriculture report on 
the marketing costs of foods has been 
released, summarizing recent trends 
in food marketing costs and in the 
distribution of the consumer's food 
dollar. 

The study follows the recent ex- 
pression of concern covering these 
costs by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture. 

Secretary Benson noted that the 
spread between farm and retail prices 
of food has increased 83% since 1945. 
This, the report says, has been a 
primary factor in the decline in the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s re- 
tail food dollar from a record high of 
53% in 1945 to an average of 41% 
in 1955. 

The report says the spread has 
widened primarily because of the 
substantial increase in all costs of 
performing marketing services since 
1945. Wage rates are up almost 100% 
over 1945, freight rates and other 
costs—packaging material, contain- 
ers, fuel, equipment, rents, etc.—are 
up about two-thirds. State and local 
property taxes have increased sub- 
stantially. Actual labor costs have not 
increased as fast as wage rates, be- 
cause output per man-hour has in- 
creased, according to the report. 


Increase in Volume 


As a percentage of the sales dollar, 
profits of food marketing firms have 
shown no marked trend in recent 
years. The report shows that profits 
of a group of large food processors, 
wholesale distributors, and retail food 
chains have grown substantially since 
1945. This increase has been due 
primarily to the increased volume of 
food sales handled by these firms. 

Citing the report, Mr. Benson said 
the nation’s food marketing bill in- 
creased from 9 billion dollars in 1940 
to 32 billion dollars in 1955. Several 
factors accounted for the 23-billion 
dollar increase. They include: 

(1) The 40% increase in the vol- 


ume of food handled accounts for 
four billion dollars of the increase. 

(2) The general rise in all prices 
and costs has roughly doubled the 
charges for performing marketing 
operations. This accounts for 13 bil- 
lion dollars of the increase. 

(3) Payments for marketing ser- 
vices that did not exist in 1940 ac- 
count for six billion dollars of the 
increase. 

Copies of the report, “Marketing 
Costs For Food,” Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 708, are available from 
the Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Food Prices Steady 

Retail food prices in November 
were less than 2% below November 
last year. During that interval, farm- 
ers had taken 10% reduction in 
their prices. Marketing and handling 
charges increased 5% during the same 
time, according to estimates made by 
the Department of Agriculture. Farm- 
ers are now getting only 39¢ out of 


every dollar spent for food in the 
retail store, which is the smallest 
share since 1940. This compares with 
a peak of 53¢ in 1945 and 42¢ in 
November, 1954. 

For bread the preliminary depart- 
ment study showed an increase in 
the marketing margin from 14.7¢ per 
1-lb. loaf in November, 1954, to 15.2¢ 
this month, while the farm value de- 
clined from 2.8¢ to 2.6¢ and the re- 
tail price rose from 17.5¢ to 17.8¢. 

The Secretary said his department 
is preparing a special report dealing 
with trends in cost of marketing 
food over the past 10 years, which 
should be ready for release by the 
end of the month. 


White Bread Report Planned 

In addition, a special series of 
individual reports is being prepared. 
Publications for U.S. choice grade 
beef, pork, and white bread should 
be ready during or early in February 
with individual reports on other com- 
modities to follow later. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROMAN MEAL NAMES AGENCY 

The Roman Meal Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., has appointed R. S. Durstine, 
Inc., to handle advertising and public 
relations for its bakery division, 
William P. Matthaei, president, has 
announced. 








POPULATION GAINS 13,378,000 IN FOUR YEARS 


WASHINGTON—During the calendar years of 1950 through 1954, the 
population of the U.S. increased by 13,378,000, a net gain of one every 12 
seconds, according to a report published by the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, presenting estimates of the components of 
population change during the last five years. 

Total births during the 1950-1954 period numbered 19,405,000, the 
equivalent of one birth every eight seconds. Deaths during the same five- 
year period numbered 7,485,000, or an average of one death every 21 seconds. 
Net gain by civilian immigration totalled 1,442,000, or an average of one 


about every two minutes. 


The estimated population of the U.S. on January 1, 1950, was 150,552,000. 
On Jan. 1, 1956, the population was estimated to be 166,000,000. 

Howard G. Brunsman, chief of the population and housing division of the 
bureau, told the American Marketing Assn. that the 166 million represents 
an increase of 15 million in the last 5% years. 

Growth in the last three years, Mr. Brunsman said, has been greater by 
half a million than the highest prior estimate. Consequently, he said, pro- 
jections into the future have been revised upward. 

“The new projections yield estimates of population ranging from 186 
million to 193 million in 1965, and from 207 million to 228 million in 1975,” 


he said. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Bakery Packaging Must Keep Pace 
With Changes in Marketing Methods 


Faster Tempo of Store Shopping Habits Calls for 
More Efficient Service in Retail Food Handling 


By Merrill O. Maughan, Director, Bakery Package Group, 
Folding Paper Box Association of America 


From 1953 to 1954 sales of baked 
goods through food stores rose from 
$2,662,850,000 to $2,781,840,000—an 
increase of 4.5%. Pretty good, you 
say—but don’t sit back and rest on 
your laurels just yet. 

Because, in the same period, sales 
of household supplies in food outlets, 
increased 7.3%; health and beauty 
aids sold there advanced 11.8%, and 
toys moved up 10%. Moreover, such 
directly competitive products as jams, 
jellies and preserves increased 7.8%, 
while desserts rose 9.5%. 

On all sides, competition from food 
and non-food items is crowding in on 
staple grocery-store merchandise, and 
profit-margin-minded retailers are 
becoming more discriminating than 
ever in the allocation of scarce and 
rapidly shrinking shelf space to tradi- 
tional goods. 

Then, too, shopping habits have 
changed. Customers visit food stores 
less frequently, and the concentra- 
tion of traffic into peak periods has 
created service problems. Finally, 
with the decentralization of food 
stores to outlying shopping centers, 
the problem of adequately trained 
sales personnel has arisen. 


New Marketing Era 

Thus, it’s becoming harder than 
ever for retail bakeries to hold their 
own in the new marketing era that 
is distinguished, in the food field, by 
the progress of pre-packaged mer- 
chandise. 

And as supermarkets caught on— 
bringing with them the trend to “one- 
stop” shopping—bakery stores slowed 
down the rate of new-store openings. 
Less than 1,000 new bakery shops 
have been opened in the last six 
years, whereas between 1929 and 
1948, the number of bakeries oper- 
ating grew from 12,013 to 20,152. 
Moreover, the methods of distribut- 
ing baked goods have undergone dras- 
tic changes as the result of modern 
food-processing techniques. For ex- 
ample, the introduction of prepared 
mixes or frozen finished goods en- 
ables housewives to pick up a week’s 
supply of baked goods on one trip 
to the supermarket; formerly she 
was forced to make day-to-day pur- 
chases of these perishable commodi- 
ties. 

In the same vein, a wide assort- 
ment of new, pre-packed Brown-’n- 
Serve items can now be convenient- 
ly picked off a store shelf, taking 
some of the steam out of the retail 
baker’s proud boast about the day- 
to-day freshness of his varied deli- 
cacies. 

Finally, the strikingly colorful 
packaging for prepared bake mixes— 
and the dramatic advertising they 
receive in magazine and on TV—are 
providing stiff competition for the tra- 
ditional selling features of fresh 
baked goods; eye appeal, texture and 
flavor. 

Clearly, the purveyor of fresh bak- 
ery products is confronted with a 
need to re-examine his merchandising 
methods in the light of 1956 needs. 


And the most logical stepping-off 
point for his review is the package. 
Why? The results of many surveys 
conducted by the Folding Paper Box 
Association’s Bakery Package Group 
provide some answers: 

1) Investigations show that bakery 
products in printed cartons stack 
better, look better, are protected 
better, maintain their identity and 
sell better; 

2) Consumer studies indicate 
strong preference for bakery items 
in cartons; one store and home sur- 
vey brought out that hamburger buns 
in carton trays out-sold buns in all- 
cellophane wraps by three to one; 

3) Efforts to simplify bakery pack- 
ages have proved that standard sizes 
would mean; a) improved appear- 
ance in bakery departments; b) 
keeping in step with modern selling 
methods; c) Greater production effi- 
ciency; and d) improved service. 

4) Examination of self-service op- 
erations shows that bakery packag- 
ing: a) provides quicker service; 
b) reduces labor costs; c) generates 
sales; d) keeps merchandise in stock; 
e) helps maintain fresh goods; f) aids 
in keeping displays sanitary. 

Many more pertinent conclusions 
on the role of packaging in effective 
bakery merchandising have been 
reached by our Bakery Package 
Group’s studies, but their import can 
be summed up in the recent state- 
ment by Alan Berni, one of America’s 
foremost packaging designers, who 
said: “The consumer goods package 
has become the key to success in 
the modern market place.” 


Shifting Buying Habits 

Mr. Berni’s observation was in- 
spired by a consideration of several 
factors that characterize the pres- 
ent economy. Consumer buying hab- 
its are shifting sharply. Adjustments 
are being made in such marketing 
changes as self-service and the shop- 
ping center. Competition has become 
keener. As a result, the package is 
playing an increasingly larger role in 
determining what products will make 
the grade. 

A major factor in the changing 
market picture is the move to sub- 
urbs. Today a third of our families, 
drawing down 45% of the income, 
live in suburbia. More are moving 
out of the cities—and with the switch 
comes the trend to one-stop, once-a- 
week shopping. Here, too, packaging 
has assumed a greater burden in 
helping products command the at- 
tention of mass-buying customers. 

These and many other factors make 
it vital that manufacturers constant- 
ly review their packaging. Day after 
day we are confronted with cases in 
which yesterday’s appropriate dress 
for a product has become obsolete 
overnight. 

Manufacturers owe it to them- 
selves—because of the time and ef- 
fort they have devoted to creating 
a quality product and establishing a 
reputation for their trade names—to 
insure that their packaging programs 


are in tune with current merchandis- 
ing trends. 

“With self-service firmly estab- 
lished,” says Jim Nash, package de- 
signer, “every package on the shelf 
has to meet new selling conditions. 
No friendly salesman brings the prod- 
uct to the customer’s attention. The 
package is on its own. Its very ap- 
pearance and dress must attract the 
eye and create desire for the product. 
It is in open competition with dozens 
of similar products.” 

Have you seen your product late- 
ly in different types of retail stores? 
How did it look? Did it stand out— 
or at least make a comparatively fa- 
vorable impression? Can the package 
compete not only with similar prod- 
ucts, but also with the many other 
types of merchandise in nearby dis- 
plays? In other words, can it put up 
a good argument for the consumer’s 
dollar? 

How many shoppers stopped to 
pick up your product? Did they seem 
impressed by its package? Were 
there any perplexed looks as they 
studied copy and illustrations put 
there to help them understand how 
the item works or is used? 

At first glance, these questions 
might seem designed to arouse fears 
or doubts about the integrity of your 
products. But they are actually in- 
tended to alert, not alarm, you. 

We once heard a prominent indus- 
trialist say that after a new product 
has been around for two years the 
manufacturer should take a second 
look at it; after five years it should 
be regarded with suspicion and after 
10 years it should be discarded en- 
tirely, and a completely fresh start 
made. 

This philosophy holds true for the 
package as well as the product, and 
it is particularly applicable to the 
new era of self-service selling, when 
the package is increasingly assuming 
the responsibilities of a “silent sales- 
man.” 

Studies by the Folding Paper Box 
Assn. show that 8% of the manufac- 
turers selling price for baked goods 
is spent on packaging. Yet the aver- 
age percentage of manufacturers’ 
selling price assigned to packaging 
goes as high as 40 for ink and ad- 
hesives, 36.3 for cosmetics and toile- 
tries, 35 for drugs and so on. (Of 
course, we know how much more ex- 
pensive the bakers’ ingredients are.) 

More and more, manufacturers are 
coming to regard the amount they 
spend on packaging as a sound in- 
vestment—as important as their ap- 
propriations for production, advertis- 
ing and merchandising. They are 
learning that good packaging will 
pay off future dividends in terms of 
increased sales and lower production 
costs. Here are five preliminary steps 
that experienced packaging authori- 
ties claim that 8% you are spending 
should cover—even before the fin- 
ished package emerges: 

1) Research—This involves, among 
other things, learning what consumers 
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want in product performance and 
what facts they need to know about 
this product to reach a favorable buy- 
ing decision; it should include an im- 
partial examination of the merits and 
demerits of competitive products, 
packages and distribution policies. 

In their research activities, many 
companies place great stress on learn- 
ing how their packages can be of 
better service to the consumer. They 
want to find out how the package can 
help the user at home—how the prod- 
uct is dispensed, how it is stored— 
what copy or illustrations are need- 
ed to facilitate use of the product 
or find new applications for it. 

2) Package Engineering —In this 
field package forms and container 
structures are developed represent- 
ing the best possible combination of 
research findings and long-term ex- 
pectations. 

3) Package Design Development— 
Appraising newly introduced packag- 
ing materials or new approaches that 
promise increased product protection 
and eye-appeal. 

4) Development of Related Ele- 
ments (such as accessory distribu- 
tion plans and point-of-sale material) 
—This is a first step toward coordin- 
ating other phases of the manufac- 
turing operation with the packaging 
program. 

5) Production Supervision and Fol- 
low-Through—Securing and maintain- 
ing cooperation of all company and 
outside personnel concerned, general- 
ly through a packaging panel or 
committee. 

While the package, as viewed from 
the consumer-retailer viewpoint, will 
grow out of the above groundwork, 
there are other production considera- 
tions. It is necessary to remember 
the plant operations—in what form 
and quantities are packages received? 
What are the filling and labeling 
methods? What types of machinery 
are used? How will the package con- 
form to automatic-filling require- 
ments, if used? What grades of em- 
ployees are involved? 

Then there are the matters of 
“package in transit” and “package in 
the warehouse” that have an impor- 
tant bearing on package design. 
Baked foods shippers certainly want 
to know what protective measures 
are offered to prevent temperature 
and moisture changes. 

You also ought to be interested 
in how your package is stored, how 
handled, what inventory procedures 
may be involved, and what possibili- 
ties there are of the package being 
exposed to shock or pilferage. 

From the retailer point of view, 
you should be concerned with the 
size of your package. With shelf 
space crowded to capacity these days, 
convenience of packaging units is an 
important factor in determining what 
is to be displayed. Retailers are vi- 
tally interested in turnover in order 
to keep profit margins high. There- 
fore, if they find that a certain prod- 
uct sells faster in a smaller size, 
they will give that package priority 
in setting up displays for a given 
line. Take a page from the retailer's 
book of experience when you plan 
the package sizes for your merchan- 
dise—he knows best what shoppers 
want and ask for. 

These are the foundations, but 
much labor must be put forth before 
the structure is completed. In the 
process of arriving at a suitable pack- 
age, the baker must overcome many 
obstacles. He must contend with new 
types of display fixtures and methods 
as well as buying trends. 

You can’t stand pat on packaging 
today. The field is constantly moving 

(Continued on page 44) 
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CHICAGO—a recent special bulle- 
tin of the American Institute of 
Baking (No. 86) presents a summary 
of instruction on oven lubrication 
which constitutes a part of the Equip- 
ment Maintenance Course presented 
at the institute. 

Its publication at the present time 
is prompted by information that sus- 
pensions of powdered molybdenum 
disulfide have been introduced to the 
baking industry as lubricants for 
oven bearings, the AIB says. 

That the ingestion of molybdenum 
may produce toxic effects has been 
adequately demonstrated in a wide 
range of experimental animals. Small 
quantities of molybdenum can cause 
symptoms in experimental animals 
within a few days or a few weeks. 

Although it is not expected that 
the use of molybdenum disulfide as 
a lubricant in ovens would lead to 
substantial contamination of baked 
products, it is known that contamina- 
tion by molybdenum through such 
use is possible. Graphite, commonly 
used as oven lubricants is frequently 
carried by gravity or convection cur- 
rents from the point of application to 
the surface of the baked food and 
appears as black specks on the sur- 
face. Although occasional contamina- 
tion with graphite spoils the ap- 
pearance of the loaf it is not a health 
hazard. Contamination with moly- 
bdenum, on the other hand, may go 
undetected and may jeopardize the 
physical well being of the consumer. 

It is, therefore, strongly recom- 
mended that no lubricants contain- 
ing molybdenum compounds be used 
on the oven or elsewhere in the bak- 
ery where their use might permit 
the contamination of the baked foods, 
the institute reports. 

The opinion of the Food and Drug 
Administration has been expressed in 
a letter from George P. Larrick, Com- 
missioner of Foods and Drugs which 
states: 

“".. we cannot conclude that moly- 
bdenum lubricants are suitable for 
machinery where there may be con- 
tamination of the food.” 

. .“Under the circumstances we 
agree that it is desirable to warn 
the bakery industry against any use 
of this lubricant where it might con- 
taminate the baked goods.” 


The Why and How of Oven 
Lubrication 

The modern day oven in operating 
bakeries is a tribute to the ingenuity 
of man. It has better burners, safety 
and indicating controls, motors, ducts, 
etc., than ever before. All of these 
features have been added to give it 
more flexibility, safety, uniform tem- 
peratures, economical fuel costs and, 
at the same time, give the type of 
bake that the baker desires. All of 
these extra features seem to have 
given the baker a sense of security 
as far as his oven is concerned, even 
to lubrication inself. 

Bakers realize that the oven must 
be lubricated now and then but some 
seem not to know why, or how, or 
how often it should be done. Because 
ovens are hot during the baking cycle 
the manufacturers have provided 
bearings and shafts with sufficient 
Clearances between surfaces to pro- 
vide for the expansion and contraction 
that will normally take place during 
heating and cooling. This means that 
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AIB Bulletin Summarizes the 
"Do's and Don'ts” of Oven 
Lubrication and Lubricants 


while the oven is cold there will be 
quite a bit of free space in bearings 
in or adjacent to, the fire box and 
main oven chamber. When these 
bearings become hot this clearance 
becomes less. 

This variation of the free space in 
oven bearings is just one of the rea- 
sons that ordinary lubricants are not 
satisfactory for them: they have a 
tendency to run out or be forced 
to the upper part of the bearings 
where the pressure is the least, al- 
lowing metal to metal contact. Oven 
bearings are also slow moving bear- 
ings, which have a tendency to make 
the average person feel that they 
should require less attention. A 
frequent consequence is that the bear- 
ings suffer undue wear between 
lubrications. It’s true that due to the 
greater tolerances in oven bearings, 
such as the oven chain, there can be 
more irregularities of the bearing 
without actually causing the bearing 
to bind but the inevitable wearing 
of the bearing will keep on just as 
it would with the finest of precision 
bearings because surfaces are not 
perfectly smooth. 


Choice of Lubricants 


Bakers have, for many years, been 
lubricating their oven chains with 
powdered graphite, graphite grease, 
or a suspension of powdered graphite 
in some carrier such as highly re- 
fined kerosene, mineral oil, water and 
others. The greatest objection to 
graphite in any form is the dirty 
mess it creates and the occasional 
spots that get on the loaves during 
the baking process, either from over 
abundance of lubrication, stray air 
currents, or other means of trans- 
portation. Graphite, if used properly, 
is an excellent oven lubricant, which 
accounts for the fact that many 
oven chains have seen continuous 
service for 20 years or more under 
the severest of conditions. Many of 
these chains, when taken out of ser- 
vice, are found to be in excellent 
shape. 

Powdered graphite has the char- 
acteristic that it will not flow; there- 
fore, some oven chains may have 
large holes drilled into the rollers, 


etc. for the purpose of getting the 
graphite to the bearing surface where 
it will do its intended job. 

The purpose of kerosene or other 
liquids in combination with graphite 
is to serve as a vehicle to carry the 
graphité down to the bearing itself. 
In many plants it will be found that 
these holes have been plugged tight 
with graphite. In many cases fresh 
lubricant, despite its fluidity will not 
filter through this blockage so the 
bearing goes without lubrication and 
squeaks or possibly freezes, causing 
jambed trays, etc. These holes must 
be kept clear so that the lubricants 
can get to the bearing and be seen 
coming out from the other holes 
or ends of the bearings during lubri- 
cation. In this manner you are sure 
of getting the proper lubrication in- 
stead of just guessing at it. 

Common methods of oven chain 
lubrication which are questionable in- 
clude: 

1. A brush attached to a long stick 
where the lubricant is painted over 
the rollers in sufficient quantities to 
have the lubricant run into the bear- 
ing surfaces. This method is fairly 
rapid but does create some mess 
which is objectionable. 

2. A pressure gun to spray the 
rollers which, if properly used, can do 
a fairly satisfactory job. 

3. The pressure gun with a stream 
that will reach deep into the oven so 
that greater coverage may be made 
at one time. The usual. mess and 
danger of splattering by this method 
is quite obvious. When a pressure gun 
with a spray or stream is used it 
is recommended that it be used at 
close quarters. 

4. The ordinary spring bottom oil 
can for individual bearings. An 
occasional tipping the oil can upside 
down or otherwise agitating the solu- 
tion will keep the graphite in sus- 
pension. 

The oven temperature at the time 
of lubrication is another point that 
is sometimes overlooked with serious 
injuries often the result. Oven manu- 
facturers recommend that the temp- 
erature of the oven be brought down 
to at least 250° F. before attempting 
to lubricate with any carrier and 
graphite solution — the lower the 
better. As stated before, the carrier’s 
only purpose is to carry the graphite 
to the bearing, after which time it 
is of no value. 

Some carriers have boiling points 
so low that, if the oven is hot, they 
will evaporate before the graphite 
has had a chance to reach the bearing. 
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NEW STORAGE—A new bulk storage system is in the process of completion 
by the Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. When the program is completed the mill 
will be able to operate for a week without bagging any flour. This will permit 
greater flexibility of operating schedules and allow the mill to take full advan- 
tage of bulk shipping opportunities. Shown in the picture above are two 
Airslide railroad cars. and a bulk truck. All three are being loaded simul- 
taneously from in-plant storage. The battery of storage tanks, each of one- 
car capacity to permit faster and easier unloading, enables Eckhart, with the 
cooperation of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to fill and return the rail cars 
promptly. Truck deliveries can be made immediately to the Chicago area. 
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ROBOT CAKE—The Standard Mill- 
ing Co. recently donated a 175 Ib. 
yellow and blue robot-shaped cake to 
the children of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York. Baked by the Food Trades 
Vocational High School, the cake 
celebrated the first birthday of “Colo- 
nel A. C. Watt,” the electronic man. 
The replica of the robot Colonel was 
complete with padlocks and antenna. 
Above, it is presented by Elizabeth 
Helvarg of Heckers’ flour to Miss 
Alessandrini of Bellevue while the 
children look on. 





When an oven is too hot, some car- 
riers will be heated to the kindling 
point and burst into flame, sometimes 
with explosive violance, seriously en- 
dangering the personnel in the im- 
mediate area and possibly damaging 
the oven. 


Distribution of Lubricant 


After the oven chain has been prop- 
erly lubricated it should be run 
without any fire for about one-half 
hour with the damper open and ex- 
haust fan running. This will tend to 
distribute the lubricant more uni- 
formly and, at the same time, dispel 
the fumes given off while the carrier 
evaporates. A jerky motion to the 
chain may be noticed during this 
period, which is normal and caused 
by the carrier evaporating from the 
graphite and creating a sticky gum. 
It usually leaves in a short while 
indicating that the graphite has be- 
come dry again. If this snake-like 
movement persists it may be caused 
by having used the wrong type of 
carrier. If so, the bearings will have 
to be cleaned and relubricated to 
give a smooth action. 

Many oven manufacturers now 
have installed bearings which do not 
require lubrication during their life- 
time. Bearings of this type include 
“oilite” bearings, cast impregnated 
bearings, and others. The lubrication 
of this type of bearing comes from 
the bearing material itself, which has 
been soaked in a lubricant while hot 
or in which the lubricant has been 
made a component part of the bear- 
ing during manufacture. In normal 
use, these bearings will give good 
durable service but their life may 
be shortened by dust and other forms 
of abrasion, which will wear down 
the bearing surfaces before their in- 
tended time. If solvents are used to 
clean this type of bearing it may 
wash out the lubricant, thereby re- 
quiring relubrication with lubricant 
of the proper type and method of 
application. 

Blower fans in many ovens are de- 
signed to operate at relatively high 
temperatures, especially those that 
are adjacent to the fire box. It is 
imperative that a non-detergent lu- 
bricant with a high flash point be 
used in these cases to maintain the 
lubricant in the bearing. Also, due 
to the nearness of the fire box, it is 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Formulas for Profit 





Intelligent Use of Spices 
Can Pay Off in Better 


Baked Foods, Greater Variety 


MOLASSES SPICE BAR CAKE 
Cream together: 

1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 

1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
2% oz. salt 

4 oz. soda 
26 oz. ginger 
2% oz. cinnamon 

% oz. cloves 


Add: 

8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2% qt. good molasses 
Add: 

5 lb. 6 oz. water 


Then add and mix in until smooth: 
10 lb. bread flour 

This formula will make two bun 
pans 18 by 26 by 3 in. Bake at about 
380° F. When baked and cool, slice 
into bars of desired size. 

Note: Sometimes the cakes are iced 
before cutting with the following 
chocolate icing. 

Chocolate Icing 

Mix together: 

5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. corn syrup 


4 oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Add: 

1 pt. lukewarm water 
Mix in: 

12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Stir in: 


4 oz. melted butter 
Note: If a fudge type of icing is 
desired, add about 1 lb. shortening 
after the butter has been incorpo- 
rated. 
MOLASSES CRUMB PIES 


Mix together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. brown sugar 
%4 oz. cinnamon 
4 oz. butter 
4 oz, shortening 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. good molasses 
2 lb. corn syrup 
12 oz. honey 
Mix together and stir in thoroughly: 
1 lb. 4 oz. milk 
1lb. graham cracker crumbs 
1 Ib. light cake crumbs 
Pour the mixture in unbaked pie 
shells. 
Bake at about 380-400° F. 


GINGER COOKIES (Machine Cut) 


Cream together: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
3 oz. ginger 
4 oz. soda 
2% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1% qt. molasses 
Stir in: 
2 lb. water 
Sift together and mix in carefully: 
13 lb. pastry flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
Drop on lightly greased pans. Bake 
at about 380° F. Use a little steam 
in the oven. 


PIE DOUGH FOR SHELLS 
Rub together: 
6 lb. pastry flour 
3 lb. shortening 
2% oz. salt 
Mix in carefully: 
36 oz. cold water 


Note: Best results are obtained by 
allowing the pie dough to rest 6 or 


8 hours in a cool place before using. 
CRUNCHY WAFERS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
4% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. soda 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and stir in: 
8 oz. good molasses 
1 lb. milk 
Mix in well: 
1 lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 lb. 6 oz. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Run out with a canvas bag, using 
a plain No. 8 round tube, about the 
size of a dollar. Flatten the wafers 
with a damp cloth. Wash with a 
rich egg wash. Bake at about 375 
F. on well greased pans. 
MOLASSES MACAROONS 
Mix together and heat to about 
110° F.: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
3 lb. macaroon coconut 
1 lb. molasses 
6 oz. corn starch 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
% oz. cinnamon 
% qt. egg whites (variable) 
Deposit on paper lined pans, about 
the size of a silver dollar, using a No. 
8 plain tube and canvas bag. Flatten 
the tops slightly and then bake on 
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Sugar and Spice 


It has been said many times that "Variety Is the Spice of Life." 
It can also be said that “Spices Help Make Variety Baked Foods." 
Spices have played an important part in the history of the world. The 
modern baker realizes their value when used for flavoring and seasoning 
foods. 

Spices not only make food more palatable but indirectly promotes 
digestion. Due to their flavor and aroma they help the flow of saliva, 
aiding digestion. 

The baker, when using spices, should keep in mind that certain 
areas or localities have taste preferences that must be taken into con- 
sideration. People originating from various European countries have 
decided preferences for certain spices. In order to obtain the greatest 
acceptance of his products the a must cater to them if he is located 
in their midst. . 

Spices lose strength and deteriorate with age if they are not kept 
in air-tight containers. Spices should be bought, not on a price basis, 
but on quality. It is good judgment to buy your requirements from a 
reliable spice house. 


double pans at about 330-340° F. 
Remove from the pans immediately 
after taking the macaroons out of 
the oven. When the macaroons are 
cooled, wash the paper on the bot- 
tom and remove the macaroons. Place 
them together, bottom against bot- 
tom, for better keeping quality. 


GINGER SNAPS (Machine) 
Mix together on medium speed for 
two min.: 


bench. Make a slight indentation in 
the center of each cookie. Wash the 
cookies with water. Then with a 
paper bag, place a little jelly in the 
indentation. Then sieve powdered 
sugar on them. Place them on light- 
ly greased pans and bake at about 
375° F. 


MOLASSES SNAPS (Machine) 


Mix together on medium speed for 
2 min.: 





Use a little steam in the oven. Bake 
at about 375° F. 


about two min.: 


Cut out with a 3 in. plain round cut- 
ter. Place all the cookies on the 


13 lb. granulated sugar 6 lb. brown sugar 
6 lb. shortening 3 lb. shortening 
8 oz. ginger 2 oz. salt 
8 oz. soda 4 oz. soda 
6 oz. salt % oz. cloves 
1 gallon good molasses 1 oz. cinnamon 
4 lb. milk or water 1 oz. ginger 

24 lb. pastry flour 2 lb. whole eggs 
3 lb. yellow corn meal or whole 3 lb. molasses 

wheat flour 1 pt. water 


Drop out on lightly greased pans. 11 1b. pastry flour 
Deposit on lightly greased pans. 
Bake at about 380° F. 


APPLE RUM CAKES 
Cream together to dissolve the 
sugar: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
loz. cinnamon 
1 lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Then mix in thoroughly: 
1 lb. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
Add and mix in: 
1 lb. molasses 
8 oz. honey 
2 lb. apple sauce 
%4 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
1lb. 12 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. 6 oz. bread flour 
loz. baking powder 
Deposit into loaf cake pans that 
have been well greased. Bake at 
about 350° F. After the cakes are 
baked and cooled, turn them over 
and brush them over heavily with 
the following ‘rum syrup. 


JELLY COOKIES (Hand Cut) 
Mix together on medium speed for 


1lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
%4 oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
4 lb. pastry flour 
1 pt. molasses 
1 lb. milk 
Roll out to about 4 in. thickness. 


Rum Syrup 

Bring to a boil: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. water 

Allow to cool somewhat and then 
add: 

Rum flavor to suit 

After the cakes have been brushed 
over, pour a thin fondant icing over 
them. Place a few pecans or walnuts 
on top. 

Note: It may be necessary to brush 
the cakes over with the rum syrup 
several times in order to thoroughly 
flavor them. Do not over bake the 
cakes, as hard sides and bottoms 
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will tend to prevent penetration of 
the rum syrup. 

Instead of fondant icing, a thin 
water icing may be used to cover 
the cakes. 

Round angel food pans may be 
used instead of loaf cake pans. 


MOLASSES SPICE BARS 

Cream together: 

10 oz. granulated sugar 
%4 qt. molasses 
%4 oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
%4 oz. ammonia 
1 oz. cinnamon 
\% oz. allspice 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
6 oz. milk 

Fold in: 

3 1b. 8 oz. pastry flour 

Then add: 

4 oz. melted butter 

Mix the dough until smooth. 

Roll out to about 3/16 in. in thick- 
ness. Cut with an oblong cookie cut- 
ter 3% in. by 1% in. Place the bars 
on lightly greased pans. Wash with 
an egg wash. Then place a walnut, 
pecan or blanched almond in the 
center of each bar. 

Bake at about 350° F. 


MOLASSES UPSIDE DOWN CAKES 

Cream together for about 4 min.: 

2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
8 oz. butter 
1 oz. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger 
% oz. nutmeg 
loz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
4 lb. good molasses 
Then add and mix for about 2 min.: 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Then add gradually: 
1lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Add and mix for amout 2 min.: 
4 lb. buttermilk 

Note: Scrape down the bowl and 
mixing arm several times during the 
mixing period. 

Deposit 13 to 14 oz. batter into 8 
in. pans that are 2 in. high. Grease 
the pans heavily with the following 
pan lining: 

Pan Lining 

Cream together until light: 

2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 

8 oz. corn syrup 

8 oz. water 

1 lb. honey 

After the pans are greased, sprin- 
kle chopped walnuts or pecans on top 
of the lining. Turn the cakes upside 
down as soon as they are removed 
from the oven. Bake at about 360° F. 


BUTTERMILK GRAHAM BREAD 
(Quick) 
Mix together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
4 oz. salt 
4 oz. soda 
Add: 
1 qt. good molasses 
Stir in: 
10 lb. buttermilk 
Add and mix in: 
5 lb. graham flour 
5 Ib. bread flour 
Scale into tins of desired size. Place 
in the oven as soon as possible, Bake 
at about 375° F. t 
After the loaves are baked, wash 
the top crust with melted butter or 
shortening. 
Note: Raisins or nuts may be added 
to this mix if desired. 
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MOLASSES GINGER SQUARES 
Cream together: 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
14 oz. ginger 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 
8 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 lb. 12 oz. molasses 
Add: 
2 lb. water 
Sieve and mix in: 
4 lb. cake flour 
Deposit 7 lb. 8 oz. of batter in 16 
by 26 in. bun pans and bake at about 
370° F. 
After baking and when cool, ice as 
desired and cut into two inch squares. 


RAISIN SPICE COOKIES 
(Hand Cut) 
Mix together on medium speed for 
about two min.: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. allspice 
¥% oz. powdered ammonia 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
5 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. molasses 
12 oz. milk 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Roll out to % inch thickness and 
cut out with a 2%-3 inch plain or 
scalloped cutter. Place on lightly 
greased pans. Wash with milk or an 
egg wash. Bake at about 375° F. 


SPICE CAKES 
Mix together for about 3 min.: 
3 lb. cake flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying shortening 
12 oz. butter 
Sift together and add: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. cake flour 
3 oz. salt 
14 oz. soda 
2% oz. baking powder 
2 oz. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger 
1% oz. allspice 
¥% oz. nutmeg 
Then add and mix for about 3 min.: 
2 lb. 12 oz. milk 
Then add and mix in for about 3 
min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in for 3 min. 
more: 
1 1b. 8 oz. molasses 
2 |b. 4 oz. milk 
Note: Scrape down the bowl and 
mixing arm several times during the 
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. ... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 39) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 20), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 


neapolis. 


A. J. Vander Voort 


mixing procedure. Deposit into layer 
cake pans of desired size and bake 
at about 375-385° F. When baked 
and cooled, cover the cakes with the 
following icing: 
Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240° F.: 
5 lbs. granulated sugar 
1 lb. corn syrup 
12 oz. water 
When the syrup has reached the 
desired temperature, pour it slowly 
into: 
20 oz. egg whites 
¥% oz. salt 
% oz. cream of tartar, these hav- 
ing been beaten stiff. 
Continue beating until the icing ts 
stiff and then add: 
8 oz. powdered sugar (sifted) 
Vanilla to suit 
Ice the cakes immediately. 
As soon as the cakes are iced, dust 
a little cinnamon over the tops of the 
iced cakes. 


WASHINGTON PIES 
(Cake Squares) 
Line an 18 by 26 in. bun pan with 
the following pie dough. 
Rub together: 
1lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
12 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
Mix in: 
9 oz. cold water 
Allow the dough to rest a while 
before rolling out. After the bun pan 
is covered, dock it with a fork. 
Then cream together: 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
% oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
\% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger 
\% oz. allspice 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
%4 pt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
1lb. 4 oz. good cake or cookie 
crumbs 
1 lb. 8 oz, water 





Sift together and add: 
2 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 

Then mix in: 

2 lb. seedless raisins 
12 oz. mixed diced peel 
8 oz. chopped nuts 

Place this mixture into the lined 
bun pan and spread out evenly. Bake 
at about 350° F. 

After baking and when cooled, ice 
the top with either white icing, choc- 
olate or maple icing. Then cut into 
2 in. squares. 


APRICOT MUFFINS 

Cream together: 

1lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 

12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 

1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 

1 qt. molasses 
Add: 

4 lb. milk 
Stir in: 

2 lb. chopped dried apricots 
Sift together and add: 

4 lb. 12 oz. bread flour 

3 0z. baking powder 
Add and mix in: 

1 lb. whole wheat flour 
Deposit in greased cup cake or 

muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 


VICTORY LOAF CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 1b. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
W% oz. salt 
4 oz. soda 
1% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger . 
\% oz. cloves 
3 lb. ground seeded raisins 
Add: 
1% qt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake crumbs 
3 qt. water 
Sift, add and mix in: 
7 1b. 8 oz. cake flour 
Deposit into greased or paper lined 
loaf cake pans and bake at about 
360° F. When baked and cool, cover 
the tops with desired icing or leave 
plain. 


RAISIN SPICE CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1 oz. cloves 
1% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. salt 
3 lb. ground raisins 
Add slowly: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 qt. molasses 
Then mix together and add: 
3 1b. 4 oz. cake and cookie crumbs 
2 qt. water 
Sift. tegether, add and. mix in until 
smooth: 
6 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. cream of tartar : 
Deposit: into layer cake pans’ of 
desired size and bake at about 370° F. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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KANSAS BAKERS PRESENT EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS—Merle Hatte- 


berg, Winfield, Kansas, president of the Kansas Bakers Assn., presents Miss 
Dorothy Besemer, nutrition representative of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, a check for $600 in Topeka. The Kansas Bakers Assn. voted for 
a statewide distribution of nutritional educational materials to be paid for 
by this association. The various nutritional educational materials such as the 
“Wheel of Good Eating,” “Eat and Grow Slim,” “Score With Breakfast” and 
all other material prepared by the consumers service department of the AIB 
featuring baked foods in the daily diet will be distributed by this department 
from Chicago upon requests from Kansas Public Health Department repre- 


sentatives, 


Kansas extension service agents, county home agents, home 


economics teacher groups and professional groups. Following the approval 
meeting of the Kansas Bakers Assn. Mr. Hateberg said, “It is fortunate that 
our association has built a reserve to purchase these materials which are 
greatly needed to help educate our people as to the nutritional importance of 


baked foods in our everyday life.” 





DO YOU KNOW . 





a 


i i 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 37 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Bread high in milk solids should 
be baked at a higher temperature 
than bread containing none or a low 
percentage. 

2. Devils food and molasses cakes 
should be on the alkaline side in or- 
der to obtain the best crumb color. 

3. The amount of salt that should 
be used in pie crust should be figured 
on the weight of the shortening 
called for in the formula. 

4. The difference between a 
straight sponge and a short sponge 
cake is in the mixing procedure that 
is used. 

5. Egg yolks contain a higher pro- 
tein content than egg whites. 

6. When making bread by the 
sponge dough method, usually 50% 
of the total flour is used in the 
sponge. 

7. When changing from ammonium 
carbonate to ammonium bicarbonate 
in a cookie dough, it is necessary to 
use about 25% more ammonium bi- 
carbonate in order to obtain the same 
results. 

8. In the making of honey bread, 
if the honey is high in diastase, the 
doughs will soften up during the fer- 
mentation period, and the resulting 
bread will not be satisfactory. 

9. When making French doughnuts 
good results will be obtained by re- 
placing the ammonia with baking 
powder should the formula call for 
ammonia, 


10. Invert syrup can be made by 


bringing to a good boil 20 lb. of 
sugar and 10 Ib. of water. 

11. In using buttermilk in bread as 
a "rope” preventive, it is best to use 
liquid buttermilk rather than dried 
buttermilk solids. 

12. For making high grade pies, 
the top crust should contain about 
75% shortening based on the weight 
of the flour. 

13. Lard contains about 95% fat 
while butter contains about 90%. 

14. It has been found that rye 
bread which contains a low percent- 
age of rye flour is improved by using 
2 to 3% shortening, based on the 
weight of the total flour, in the 
dough. 

15. Flour which has decreased in 
baking quality due to being stored 
for quite a while at a high tempera- 
ture cannot be used in the bake shop. 

16. Yeast is sometimes used in the 
dough for the top crust for pies. 

17. The turning gray of chocolate 
icing can be slowed down by using 
some invert syrup or other types of 
hygroscopic ingredient in the icing. 

18. It is not possible to obtain 15 
qt. egg whites out of a 30-lb. can 
of frozen whites after they are 
thawed out. 

19. Mineral oil has been found to 
be very suitable for greasing bread 
dough troughs. 

20. Cooked stabilizers are often 
added to meringue for pies in order 
to prevent it from weeping. 





Benson L. Skelton 
Elected President of 
Southern Bakers Assn. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Benson L. Skel- 
ton, formerly secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., has been 
named president of the association 
by the present officers and directors. 
The announcement was made jointly 
by Ralph ‘Ward, Merchants Bakery, 
Norfolk, Va., president, and Sanford 
V. Epps, Claussen Bakeries, Inc., Au- 
gusta, Ga., chairman of the board of 
governors. 

The affairs of the SBA will be 
conducted as previously from the as- 
sociation’s local offices, but Mr. Ward 
said efficient operation will be made 
easier by Mr. Skelton’s authority to 
make decisions formerly requiring 
board action. “ 

The chairman of the board will be 
elected by the membership and will 
serve as an unpaid officer. His posi- 
tion will be similar to that held by 
the former presidents of the SBA. 

Mr. Skelton will continue to serve 
in the capacity of treasurer, and 
will be assisted by an office secre- 
tary as heretofore. 

Mr. Skelton assumed his role as 
secretary of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., in February, 1955. Imme- 
diately prior to accepting this posi- 
tion, he was employed for four years 
as Florida state representative for 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis in Tallahassee, Fla. Previ- 
ous to this he had been affiliated with 
Flowers Baking Co., Tallahassee, as 
vice president and general manager. 
Mr. Skelton chose to remain in Talla- 
hassee when the bakery moved to 
Thomasville, Ga. He had lived in Tal- 
lahassee since 1937 until he moved 
to Atlanta. 

His father, John L. Skelton, now 
retired, was superintendent of a large 
wholesale bakery in Atlanta. 

Mr. Skelton grew up in the bak- 
ing business and graduated from high 
school in Atlanta, Ga. He later fur- 
thered his education at Georgia Tech. 
During his baking career, he man- 
aged bakeries in Atlanta, Ga.,; Val- 
dosta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Or- 
lando, Fla., and Tallahassee. 

In 1947 he was elected to a two- 
year term on the board of governors 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. and 
served as secretary of the Florida 
State Bakers Assn. for several years. 
He was vice president of the SBA 
for two years, and was very active 
in civic affairs during the time he 
lived in Tallahassee. He is past pres- 
ident of the Tallahassee Chamber 
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of Commerce, the Jaycees, the Ro- 
tary Club, and the Leon County As- 
sociated Charities. He also has served 
as vice president of the Florida State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, as dis- 
trict chairman of the USO, has been 
on the board of the Red Cross, Civic 
Music Assn., Community Council, and 
was a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Tallahassee Memorial 
Hospital for six years, serving in the 
capacity of chairman of the board 
in 1954. ; 

Mr. Skelton is married to the for- 
mer Miss Louise Kellett of Fountain 
Inn, S.C., and they have one son, 
Benson Skelton, Jr., who, with his 
recent bride, resides in Tampa, Fla. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Los Angeles Retailers 
Elect 1956 Officers 








LOS ANGELES—Installation of of- 


ficers of the Master Bakers Retail 
Assn. for 1956 was combined with a 
gala Christmas party. Donations at 
the annual Yule get-together were 
given to the Foundation for the 
Junior Blind. 

Retail bakers installed into office 
were Iz Cohen, president; George 
Izumi, first vice president; Paul Ma- 
kuh, second vice president; Ralph 
Seeley, treasurer, and Wally Wallen- 
brock, secretary. 

Retail bakers who will serve as 
directors are Jay Thornton, Don 
Meyers, Mel Fitzgerald, Marcel Bur- 
let, Walter Snepperhoffer, Ted Hack- 
ler, Tom Mayfield, Don Nixon, Fred 
Jafray and Frank Plusko. Ex-officio 
directors are Jack McCarthy, Lou 
Richards and George Wellington. 

How to do a better job of being 
a baker is the theme for 1956. First 
meeting of the new year will be held 
Jan. 10 and will be a workshop ses- 
sion on “Techniques of Freezing.” 
The three points to be taken up are 
increased production, increased prof- 
its and highest efficiency of operation. 

This will be followed in February 
with the selling and merchandising 
of frozen bakery products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Executives Moved Up 
To New Posts in 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO — At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Mennel Milling Co., two execu- 
tives were elected to new positions. 
Donald M. Mennel, formerly secre- 
tary of the company, was elected vice 
president and treasurer, and Walter 
M. Mennel, regional sales manager, 
was elected secretary. 

Donald M. Mennel was born in 
Toledo in 1918 and graduated from 
the Thacher School, Ojai, Cal., and 
Yale University. Since 1945 he has 
lived in Fostoria, Ohio. 

Walter M. Mennel was born in 1917 
in Toledo and graduated from Yale 
University in 1940. He joined the 
Mennel Milling Co. in the sales de- 
partment in 1945. He is the son of 
Mark N. Mennel, former president of 
the Millers National Federation. He 
lives in Perrysburg, Ohio. 
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A new National Food Store which 
has opened in Moorhead, Minn., has 
a bakery operated by Cox Bakeries. 

aa 


Joseph Bertasso, former manager 


of a Superior, Wis., bakery, has been 
appointed vice president in charge 
of sales for Land O’Lakes Bakeries 
at Wausau, Wis. Dwight E. Rose of 
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Bismarck, N.D., has been appointed 


production superintendent, succeed- 
ing the late Floyd Lindstrom. 


= 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Marcott of Me- 
nomonie, Wis., have opened a new 
bakery at California, Mo. Mr. Mar- 
cott has been in the bakery business 
25 years and for the last two years 


was superinténdent of a large bak- 
ery in Menomonie. 
a 
The Hall Baking Co. of Buffalo, 
N.Y., which previously had a dis- 
tributing base in Batavia, N.Y., has 
moved to its new building on Lake 
St. Rd., adjacent to Le Roy Village. 
Between 25 and 30 trucks, which 





At harvest time, who isn’t thankful for Nature’s bounty in providing foods of 
the vine, the tree, and grain field! Important among Nature’s gifts is Wytase— 
a product made from two miracle grains. 

Wytase, in quantities of only 1%, increases mixing tolerance enabling the 
baker to catch doughs at their peak of finest flavor. Bread made from Wytase 
is more uniform from week to week—finer in grain, texture and crumb color. 





WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 
Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytose mixing 
tolerance ure available. 





REG. U.S. PAT. Orr. 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designat 
natural. enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


made with 
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supply baked goods within a 25-mile 
radius, will be housed in the new 
building. The company also plans to 
conduct a thrift store in the same 


building, where returned products 
will be sold at reduced prices. 
% 


Anderson’s Bakery, owned and op- 
erated in Biwabik, Minn., by Osmo 
and Reino Anderson since 1946, has 
discontinued operations. 


o 
The Willmar (Minn.) Cookie Co. 
has purchased the Gurley Candy Co, 
of Minneapolis. 


* 

Balsiger’s Bakery, 113 E. Kemp, 
Watertown, S.D., recently celebrat- 
ed its 50th anniversary. A 150-lb. 
birthday cake was served to guests 
at an open house. 

* 

The Bee-Wayne Bakery at St. 
Joseph Mo., has filed articles of in- 
corporation in the office of the re- 
corder of deeds in that city. The firm 
is authorized to issue 300 shares of 
common stock at $100 par value. 

* 

Thomas L. Anderson has opened 
the West Fargo (N.D.) Bakery at 
Southwest Fargo. The shop is oper- 
ating on a wholesale and retail basis. 
Mr. Anderson previously operated a 
bakery at Rugby, N.D., for 10 years. 

* 

Kenneth Sortland has purchased 
the Home Bakeshop in Tioga, Minn. 
Most recently a postal worker at 
Crosby, Minn., he previously oper- 
ated a bakery in Crosby. 

* 

The Angel Food Do-Nut Shop will 
be opened soon at 1023 Broadway, 
Boise, Idaho. Owners are Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold M. Sheppard, who had a 
similar shop in Boise from 1938 until 
1947 when they moved to California. 

* 

The Holsum Bakery of Rolla, Mo., 
has completed an expansion program 
at a cost of from $50,000 to $75,000. 
It includes a new truck loading room 
which will handle 22 large trucks 
at one time, new lunch and recre- 
ation room for employees and staff, 
a new locker room for the employees 
and a new rest room and shower fa- 
cilities. 

e 

Kerns & Associated Bakers, owned 
by Brown & Geer, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., has opened a manufacturing 
branch at Lynchburg, Va. It will em- 
ploy 100 persons in making packaged 
cakes, rolls and biscuits for the 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
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NAPPANEE, IND. 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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There is a 
difference in 
fungal enzymes 





“Chips”? Developed by Anheuser-Busch research, with over 100 years 
of experience in working with enzymes and complex fer- 
mentation problems... plus years of analyzing bakery 
production requirements. 

“Chips” Controlled for exact uniformity by the Quality Control 
Division of Anheuser-Busch. 

“Chips” Convenient and economical. Designed especially for large- 
scale bread production. 


Use “Chips” for better bread 


Delivered to you...as needed... by ANHEUSER-BUSCH route men 
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This year and every year, : 
a wise resolution to keep is : 
to buy and bake RODNEY ; 
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northern market. The firm’s annual 
payroll will be $300,000. 
e 

Free cookies and punch highlighted 
the opening of Pastries by Paul, a 
new bakery opened at 7009 5th Ave. 
North, St. Petersburg, Fla. The own- 
er, Paul P. Audibert, a resident of 
the community for more than 20 
years, was previously head baker at 
Tasty Bake Shop. 


Nearly 30 years of experience will 
back up the bakery goods dispensed 
by the Grant’s Bakery in the new 
Ringling Shopping Center, Sarasota, 
Fla. Mr. and Mrs. John C. Grant are 
owners and operators. The shop fol- 
lows all the modern trends in equip- 
ment and placement. Mr. Grant has 
been in the baking business since 
1926. For about 18 years he was 
with the Federal baking organiza- 
tion. He came to Florida from Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and opened shops in Largo 
and Clearwater. His son, William, 
has taken over these places. 

® 

The department of purchases of 
the state of Virginia has awarded a 
one-year contract for furnishing 
bread to 35 state institutions. The 
awards went to 11 firms in West 
Virginia and one in Maryland. 

e 

National Biscuit Co. has increased 
its facilities by additions and renova- 
tions at its plant, 251 N. Pearl St., 
Albany, N.Y. 

* 


An 8,000 sq. ft. office building at 
Stop 30, Albany-Schenectady Road, 
N.Y., has been occupied by the On- 
tario Biscuit Co., a division of United 
Biscuit Co. of America. The building 
has facilities for storage and dis- 
tribution of wrapped baked goods. 

€ 

The Keebler Biscuit Co. of Buf- 
falo, N.Y., has opened warehouse fa- 
cilities at 1529 Central Ave., Albany, 
N.Y., with Edward J. McManamon, 
division manager, in charge. 


* 

Your Host Bakery, Inc., has been 
incorporated in Buffalo, N.Y., with 
capital of 500 shares. Principals are 
Alfred J. Durrenberger, Jr., Ross T. 
Wesson and F. Paul Norton. 


7 

Grebe’s Bakery, operated by Wal- 
ter and Irene Grebe, has added an- 
other shop to its list of five retail 
stores and outlets in southside Mil- 
waukee food stores. It has acquired 
the former Purity Bakery at 200 S. 
15th St., where it will concentrate 
its cake production, and also op- 
erate a retail shop. The bakery was 
started in 1940 in the Grebe home 
where the living room was first used 
as the retail quarters. A year later 
the shop moved to 215 East Bolivar 
Ave., which is now its “main office.” 

a 

Harold B. Bender, owner of the 
Park Avenue Bake Shop, Winter 
Park, Fla., has opened a second shop 
at 1805 East Winter Park Road. Mr. 
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Bender purchased the Park Avenue 
Bake Shop about 15 months ago. 
* 

Gary Ind., already the home of 
four Shallberg’s Quality Bakeries, will 
see a fifth soon in the Village Shop- 
ping Center. The late Frank F. Huns- 
singer and his wife bought out the 
28-year-old Shallberg business a few 
years ago, and Mrs. Hunssinger has 
carried on since her husband's death. 

+ 

Management of the Holsum Bread 
Co., 1 Porter St., Battle Creek, Mich., 
has been turned over to younger per- 
sonnel, the bakery reported recently. 


Chris Christ, local attorney who be- 
gan with the bakery when he was a 
boy, has been made general manager. 
Steve Zidarevich has been promoted 
to sales manager. Pete Lazaroff, is 
the production manager. George 
Nickoloau, was made store manager 
and night manager. 

& 

A new bread molder has been 
installed at the Quality ‘Bakery in 
Brown’s Valley, Minn. 

& 

Genest Bros., Inc., Manchester, N. 
H., has announced an expansion pro- 
gram which will require the employ- 
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ment of additional route salesmen for 
new and established territories. 
a 

The Kaimuki (Hawaii) Bakery, 
12th and Waialae, has completed an 
expansion program of its baking fa- 
cilities and retail shop. New equip- 
ment has been added to permit more 
frequent baking of smaller batches. 


a 
J. & B. Bake Shops, Inc., has been 
founded by Richard Nussbaum at 
119 W. 57th St., New York City. 
* 
Lippes Bakeries, Inc., has been in- 
corporated in Buffalo, N.Y., with 
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fect fermenta- 
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A tenderizing agent 
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emulsification and 
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cerides, Lecithin and 
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Pie Dough 
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Makes a drier 
dough with 
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a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 
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capital of 200 shares. Principals are 
Sam Solodky, Abraham Lippes and 
Nathan Lippes. 


Jim Watson and his son, John, have 
become part owners of Hank’s Cafe 
& Bake Shop in Lanesboro, Minn., 
and have changed the name of the 
shop to Hank’s Cafe & Bakery. 

Because of illness, Gerald Arse- 
neau has closed his sweet shop, the 
Tender Krust Bakery, at 209 America 
Ave., Bemidji, Minn. 

® 

The Town Talk Bakery has been 
opened at Emmetsburg, Iowa, by Ar- 
thur Rode, formerly of Le Sueur, 
Minn. The building has been remod- 
eled and new equipment installed. 

2 

The Coon Rapids (Minn.) Bakery 
announced plans to have a dining 
room seating 40 to 50 persons in its 
new quarters. 


Mrs. Bertha L. Maddocks recent- 
ly opened the Community Bakery in 
Waycross, Ga. 

* 


Sidney Pollard, owner and oper- 
ator of the Pollard Bakery, Midville, 
Ga., has added a line of delicatessen 
products. 


-———- BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ekco Extends 
AIB Scholarships 


CHICAGO—tThe first of the four 
allied concerns that established 
scholarships in 1952 for study at the 
American Institute of Baking is also 
first to renew the offer. The Ekco 
Foundation, whose original grant of 
ten scholarships will expire in 1956, 
has donated funds for ten more to be 
awarded from 1957 through 1961. 
Each scholarship covers tuition for 
the general course on Baking Science 
and Technology and an allowance 
toward living expenses. They are ad- 
ministered by a committee of AIB’s 
faculty and Educational Advisory 
Committee, without restriction from 
the donor. 

Trustees of the Ekco Foundation, 
through Arthur Keating, originated 
the idea of scholarship grants to help 
young men attend the institute 
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course. The proposal was approved 
by AIB’s board of directors and Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee, and 
other allied firms also offered to 
sponsor scholarship grants. Mr. Keat- 
ing is board chairman of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. and a trustee of the Ekco 
Foundation. 

First of the AIB students to be 
sponsored by Ekco was Delbert W. 
Bryant, who was graduated in De- 
cember, 1952. Mr. Bryant obtained 
employment as a baker with the 
Campbell - Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries in Dallas, and within a year was 
promoted to foreman in the San An- 
tonio plant. 

AIB education supported by Ekco 
brought a different sort of reward to 
Wellyn W. Burnell, who attended in 
the February, 1953, class. Mr. Bur- 
nell found a position as technical ad- 
visor to a modern wholesale bakery 
in Guatemala City. At that time the 
Central American country was under 
the domination of communists, and 
Mr. Burnell returned to the U.S. with 
a fervent appreciation for our own 
form of government sharpened by his 
experience with a communist regime. 

Each of the other Ekco scholar- 
ship recipients has enjoyed advance- 
ment in the industry. One student, 
who had had no baking experience, 
is now employed by a large firm as 
a special apprentice and is being 
trained for supervisory work. Another 
is assistant superintendent of a Con- 
tinental Baking Co. plant, having 
joined the firm only eight months 
ago. 

Charles Kenkman, Jr., whose AIB 
study in 1953 was sponsored by Ekco, 
is a member of the school faculty. He 
became maintenance instructor in 
February, 1954. 


Super Chief 
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GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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KNAPPEN COMPANY 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 


Bulk flour terminals are being constructed. at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 
Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 


Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, 
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SACK AFTER SACK AFTER SACK 
OF HY-KURE TREATED FLOUR... > 


alike as peas in a pod 
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Now with HY-KURE, flour ma- 
turing and bleaching are a “sure 
thing.’’ Through exact control in 
every step of this process, you con- 
stantly secure the precise flour treat- 
ment you require. 

Here’s why... 

You start with a standardized 
chlorine dioxide solution by simply 
dropping exclusive HY-KURE 
blockette... purified ClO, in frozen 





HY-KURE 


FLOUR 


form ...into tap water in HY-KURE 
dispenser. Blockette easily dissolves 
to make pre-controlled solution . . . 
from accurate solution to accurate 
chlorine dioxide gas to accurate 
metering to the individual agitators. 
Simple and sure as that! 

Eliminates difficulties with ClO, 
components, much safer to use, no 
waste labor time or effort. And HY- 
KURE eliminates the old gas gener- 


wo 










Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


, Hlruie Chomeiiale i 
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HY-KURE is the modern, accurate 
method of supplying and dispensing 
chlorine dioxide for the more uni- 
form treatment of flour. 


ator. Immersing of blockette and 
setting of control valves are ALL 
your operator does. Simple, accurate 
HY-KURE dispenser does the rest. 

“HY-KURE millers” reap impor- 
tant sales benefits by constantly pro- 
viding their bakers with more uni- 
formly treated flour. And HY-KURE 
can be installed in your plant without 
any interruption of your flour production. 


Get the details now. 


@ See your technically-trained Sterwin Representative or write direct. 
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A on of a Valentine... 





Valentine Special Only ’ 
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m...for your Valentine Sweets 


Sell 
Sweetheart Cake 












Watch for this 
Sweetheart Cake poster in |” 
your December-January 
Vitality News. 


Metal baking pans, pan 
liners and decorating 
boards are available 
at cost. 







ORDER NOW... 


~ 





M : 


METAL BAKING 


Feature Sweetheart Cake for Valentine’s Day profits. 
PANS . 


It’s a sales ‘“‘natural’’. A real sweetheart of a 

cake . . . delicious heart-shaped white layers, frosted 
with swirls of pink icing . . . perfect for Valentine’s 
Day. Sweetheart Cake is a proved sales success, 

too. For customers look, love... and buy! 


Look for your December-January issue of Vitality 
News. It will help you sell Sweetheart Cake.’ In it, you'll 
find the colorful display poster above, as well as 

ideas for window and in-store displays, sample radio 
and TV commercials, newspaper ads, and many other 
suggestions to help you boost February sales. 





BOARDS 





DECORATING 


For extra Sweetheart Cake promotion materials, 
see your General Mills salesman. 


General Mills 


x ; Bakery Sales Service 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


on 





Use Opposite Page for an Additional Display Poster. 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread is the 
Staff of Lite’ 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 





¢ 


UGFCCE 05 waking 


uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 


Flour mills 6 America, due. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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ABA Appoints 
G. H. Coppers to 


Committee Post 


CHICAGO — George H. Coppers, 
president of the National Biscuit Co., 
New York, has been appointed chair- 
man of the national affairs committee 
of the American Bakers Assn. by Roy 
Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
ABA chairman. Mr. Coppers suc- 
ceeds John T. McCarthy, Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo, who has headed 
the committee for the past several 
years. Mr. McCarthy will remain on 
the committee but asked to be re- 
lieved of the duties of chairman. 

Edwin G. White, president, White 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the.ABA nomi- 
nations and elections committee, with 
Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., 
Madison, Wis., and Charles H. Koest- 
ler, Koestler’s Bakery, Inc., Vicks- 
burg, Miss., also on the committee. 

Mr. Nafziger will head the program 
planning committee of the Bakers of 
America program. 

John F. Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, 
Inc., Easton, Pa., ABA first vice 
president, was appointed chairman of 
the ABA convention committee. The 
other members of this committee are 
the branch chairmen. They are: Otto 
L. Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, re- 
tail; Edwin R. Booth, Regan Brothers 
Co., Minneapolis, wholesale bread; 
Lawrence W. Fasano, Fasano Pie Co., 
Chicago, wholesale pie; Clifford W. 
Isaacson, Continental Baking Co., 
New York, wholesale cake; Richard 
W. Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa., house-to-house; Fred 
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P. Wolfe, Wolfe’s Quality Food Shop, 
West Haven, Conn., multiple-unit- 
retail, and Richard A. West, West 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, young 
bakery executives. 

A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., 
New York, was reappointed chairman 
of the industrial relations committee. 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., was reappointed 
baker-chairman of the baker-miller 
committee; L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Co., Rockford, Ill., reappointed baker 
chairman of the baker-dairy commit- 
tee, and Stanley Langendorf, Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, San Francisco, 
was reappointed chairman of the 
wheat utilization committee. 

To represent ABA on the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com- 
mittee, Mr. Nafziger appointed Mor- 
ris Cohen, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, and reappointed H. Ed- 
ward Hildebrand, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, and A. T. Prosser, 
Ward Baking Co., New York. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Assistant Named 


CHICAGO—The new assistant bak- 
ing technologist in the pilot bakery 
at the American Institute of Baking 
is an AIB alumnus, as was his pred- 
ecessor. Ray G. Robinson has joined 
the staff, replacing Joseph Ponte, Jr., 
who returned to Northwestern Uni- 
versity to complete his studies for a 
chemistry degree. 


DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 














LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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ROSS jor ROLLS 


We Carry All Sizes New and Used Rolls in Stock 
Largest Stock in U. S. A. 


7”, 9”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 18” diameter, in all lengths. 
Many sizes in full caliper used chills. 


When In Need of Rolls “Rite to Ross” 


ROSS ROLLERATORS 
JET GRAIN STEAMERS 


H. D. FLAKING MILLS 
AIR CONVEYING SYSTEMS 








L SUPPLY, INc. 


ROSS MACHINE AND MIL 
12 N.E. 28th OKLAHOMA CITY 5, OKLA. 











Centenmal FLOURING MILLS ~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


WENATCHEE - 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 





NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S* MOST “MODERN 
+ 


RITZVILLE’- PORTLAND 
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OLD RUGG 


SPRING CLEAR 


FLOUR 


One of the complete variety of flours milled by GOOCH 
to meet every baking requirement 


Also Millers of 


GOMEC e AKSARBEN e JUMBO 


Western Wheat Flour Spring Wheat Flour High Protein Spring 
Clear Flour 


WHOLE WHEAT e RYE FLOURS 


Hi-Protein Spring Wheat Flour Light — Dark — Medium 





ECONO-FLO 
BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


7 Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement of Gooch flours 
in shuttle service from the Gooch mill to bakers. 


9 Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at strategic points to 
give faster service and to provide bulk truck delivery in certain 
metropolitan areas. 

3 Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour hauling are being 
made available at certain strategic points. 

4 Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equipment with a record 
of proven success based on actual usage are now available to the 
baking industry. 

“A real service to the baking 
industry is our only objective” 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwt.—Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 





















No. _3825—Packa ging 
Equipment 


A new machine for cellophane 
packaging of bakery goods is now be- 
ing manufactured by the Alto Corp. 
from designs and specifications of 
Milprint, Inc. The machine is called 
the Econo-Tube and manufactures 
cellophane bags in the bakery as 
needed. It is said to be ideal for small 
and medium size bakeries, eliminating 
the necessity of stocking cellophane 
bags in various sizes. The cellophane 
tubing is supplied bv Milprint, Inc. 
The Econo-Tube cuts and heat seals 
tubular cellophane in widths from 6 
to 12 in. and up to any length. Versa- 
tility in size of cellophane bags per- 
mit packaging a variety of bakery 
goods. Check No. 3825 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure more complete 
details. 


No. 3828—Ingredient 
Cans 


A new push-top lid and a complete 
line of ingredient cans, for use by 
bakery plants as aids to sanitation 
and material storage, have been an- 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 

products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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Cornice Co. 
Disposal of refuse is aided by the 
new Witt push-top lid, made to fit 
cans with diameters of 16 in., 1844 in. 
and 20% in. The lid converts No. 1, 
2 and 3 Witt cans to self-closing 
sanitary receptacles. The new lid has 


nounced by the Witt 


a round center opening, which is 
closed by a heavy-duty double spring 
hinged cover. Witt ingredient cans 
are available in three sizes with 20, 
27 and 33 gal. capacity. The cans 
are available with either plain or 
corrugated bodies. Hot-dip galvan- 
izing resists flaking and rust, helps 
keep ingredients pure. The cans are 
mounted on 2 in. steel or rubber 
wheel casters. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3828 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3827—Bulk 
Container 


New literature has been prepared 
by Kaiser Nest-A-Bin, Division of 
Willys Motors, Inc., on its bulk con- 
tainer. Available is a case study on 
the Holsum Baking Corp., Lewiston, 
Idaho, the lessee of 40 Kaiser Nest- 
A-Bins, which are used to carry flour 
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via truck from the mill.source 109 
miles away. The study adds that the 
company is leasing the largest sized 


bin produced (77 cu. ft. capacity) 
which will hold more than 3,000 Ib. 
of flour. Further application details 
as well as advantages of using the 
bulk container are outlined in the 
case study. Also available is a 16-page 
booklet describing the firm’s bulk 
container. Secure the literature by 
checking No. 3827 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3829—Pan Folder 


Pan service for retail bakeries is de- 
scribed in a handy illustrated pocket- 
size folder listing the most popular 
stock sizes made by the Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. Complete with latest in- 
formation, pictures, specifications and 
a place for price insertions, the folder 
is being offered free by Ekco. A 
company Official says: “This compact 
folder is packed with all necessary 
up-to-date baking pan specifications 
and_ sizes. Instead of thumbing 
through several big volumes to find 
ordering information, the baker now 
has it at his fingertips.”” Secure the 
folder by checking No. 3829 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3830—Conveyor 
Belt 


A new conveyor belt has been in- 
troduced to the food industry by the 
Mohawk Supply Co. The belt, called 
Permagloss, is fabricated with a new 
plastic. The belt remains completely 
inert and unchanged by even the 
most severe conditions of tempera- 
ture and contact with chemicals 
known to be injurious, the company 
claims. Said to be major features of 





this belt are: An extremely smooth 
surface which is sanitary, easy to 
clean, resistant to attack by bacteria, 
and which imparts a mirror-like gloss 
to the bottoms of coated foods; high 
tensile strength, % that of equal 
thickness machine steel; no stretch 
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or contraction due to heat, moisture, 
or any other cause; high tear strength 
and resistance to abrasion; resistance 
to heat and cold within a range of 
minus 140° F. to plus 300° F.; com- 
plete resistance to moisture, oils, 
grease, solvents and most acids and 
alkalis. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 3830 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3833—Package 
Tying Machines 


A recent design of the Bunn pack- 
age tying machine, especially de- 
veloped for the baking industry, is 
the slant frame model illustrated 
here. It is claimed by the manufac- 
turer, B. H. Bunn Co., that this ma- 
chine can speed up tying operations 
as much as 500% and can increase 





the use and life of reusable folding 
bread cartons 60% or more. The ma- 
chine is said to automatically control 
every tie to uniform, proper tension 
so that it is never too tight or too 
loose. The carton can be set up and 
filled directly on the table of the 
machine. The machine adjusts auto- 
matically to any size up to a 29 in. 
carton. A light step on the treadle 
ties the carton, with a slip-proof 
knot, in three seconds or less. Liter- 
ature and further information, may 
be obtained by checking No. 3833 on 
the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail. 


No. 38338—Display 
Stand 


The Maine Manufacturing Co. has 
added an island or gondola type 
bakery display stand to its line of 
White Mountain bakery display fix- 
tures. All-steel in construction, the 
gondola type bakery stand, desig- 
nated the G-470, is phosphatized for 
rust resistance and finished in white 
hi-bake enamel. The base is finished 
in black. The stand is designed for 
both open or aisle display. Assembly 
of the stand is said to be simple and 
speedy, and a variety of lengths can 


be obtained by combining 414-ft. and 
6-ft. units. An added feature is that 
one end of the fixture can be placed 
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against a wall or counter. Containing 
four tiers and standing 54 in. high, 
the stand comes equipped with a 
trade nameplate with standard let- 
tering in white, red, green, blue or 
black at no extra charge. Additional 
information can be obtained by 
checking No. 3838 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3832—Liahbility 
Book 


“Product Liability Cases” is the 
title of a Food Law Institute Series 
book edited by Frank T. Dierson 
and Charles W. Dunn. Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., is publisher of 
the 1,182 page volume which sells 
for $12 per copy. The book is de- 
scribed as a full text on the land- 
mark product liability cases relating 
to food, drugs and cosmetics, selected 
for their precedent making values. 
Headnotes provide ready identifica- 
tion of the legal issues. Cases are 
handily listed in both alphabetical 
and jurisdictional case tables—with 
full citation and year of decision. 
The book may be secuyed from Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 214 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., for $12 
per copy. 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and kages, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 














A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 
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No. 3836—Cake Stand 


The Cake Stand Manufacturing 
Co. has available revolving cake 
stands called by the trade name, Re- 
volv-A-Cake, and stationary cake 
stands. The stationary type can be 
converted to revolving by adding a 
ball bearing mechanism. Also two- 
or three-tier stands can be made into 
four- or five-tier stands with a min- 
imum of parts, the company an- 
nouncement states. The stands have 
center rod construction, are made of 
high tensile strength aluminum and 
can be quickly assembled. Secure 
more details by checking No. 3836 
on the coupon and mailing it to the 
address provided. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














No. 3835—Scoops. 
Pails 


A line of stainless steel scoops, 
pails and funnels is now available for 
immediate delivery from the Star 
Stainless Screw Co. Scoops F. B. 
(shallow-type scoops) are available 
in 1-pt. 1-qt., 2-qt. and 4-qt. sizes. 
Scoops R. B. (deeper scoops with 
higher sides) are available in the 
same sizes and also in a 6-qt. size. 
Seamiess stainless steel pails, with 
chimes, are available in 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20-qt. sizes. Stainless steel 
funnels can be obtained in 1-pt., 1-qt., 
2-qt., 4-qt. and 2-gal. sizes. Check 
No. 3835 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure more details. 


No. 3834—Formula 
Service 


Bakers may now take advantage 
of a free monthly formula service 
offered by Wilson & Co. Tested form- 
ulas with a complete list of in- 
gredients are combined with full color 
reproductions of the finished product, 
the company states. A new best seller 
idea will be sent out each month to 
bakers who request this_ service. 
Booklets on “How to Improve Cake 
Quality,” “Helpful Hints for Better 
Pies,” and “50 Best Seller Cookie 
Formulas” are included in this kit. 
These booklets are written by Orville 
J. Pickens, director of Wilson’s Bak- 
ery Research Laboratories. Secure 
complete details by checking No. 3834 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 3837—Boxboard 


White polyethylene coated board, 
a new addition to the family of plas- 
tic coated boxboards, is used by 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., of Brooklyn, 
in a carton for its coffee ring, pro- 
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duced by the Gair Cartons Division 
of Robert Gair Company, Inc. The 
coating is made of Bakelite polyethy- 
lene impregnated with particles of 
titanium and extruded on paperboard. 
This paperboard has a glossy white 
surface in addition to being grease 
and moisture resistant. The board is 







































IES “keep 

in” your de- 
licious oven-fresh- 
ness and flavors 
longer in Pie-Pak 
contalners. 
@ Pie-packaging 
costs can be reduced 
50% or more when 
using Pie-Pak con- 
tainers. 
@ More sales and 
bigger savings are 
attained in less dam- 
age and stale returns, 


HERE are two 

parts to a Pie- 
Pak container: a 
sanitary, circular 
band made of pure 
virgin wood pulp, 
that carries the 
name of the bakery 
right into the home 
of the consumer; 
and a transparent 
cellophane top that 
permits the buyer 
to see your prod- 
uct. ... Write for 
special introduc- 
tory offer to... 


PPA 


CONTAINERS 





1300 HUDSON ST., HOBOKEN, N. J. 











KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 





and Los Angeles, California 
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claimed to help preserve the fresh- 
ness of the product, prevents it from 
sticking to or staining the carton and 
enhances the carton’s appearance. 
The bottom section of the two-piece 
carton locks automatically into shape 
when it is set up. The top section is 
an infolded Gairfold cover with a die- 
cut window covered with acetate so 
that the product is clearly visible. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 3837 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3826—Wrapping 
Paper 

The Kirchheimer Brothers Co. has 
developed printed “pastry chef” wrap- 
ping paper for bakeries. A busy pas- 
try chef and a large decorated cake 
appear in lilac, azure blue or lime 
green on lightweight stock. It is 
available in 15-in., 18-in. and 24-in. 
widths with 1,600 ft. of paper per 
roll and 1,600 ads per roll. The paper 
has a space for imprinting the store 
name or message on the illustration 
of the cake. Complete information, 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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price schedules, samples and_ the 
name of the area wholesaler will be 
provided upon request. Check No. 
3826 on the coupon and the details 
will be sent to you. 
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HUBBARD 


THE HALLMARK OF 











SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 







































No. 3839—Baking 
Books 


New baking books announced by 
Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., include the 
following: ‘Continental Confection- 
ery, Decorating with the Piping Tube, 
Cake Design and Decoration,” and 
“The British Bakers Recipes.” Liter- 
ature and price details are available 
by checking No. 3839 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3800—Topping, filling and icing 
product, Fount-Wip, Inc. 

No. 3801—Bread pan greaser, Im- 











high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING GO. nevis cir, s. ve. 








QUALITY! 


o SINCE 1879 


MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 



















This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 












You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 




















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 











INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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perial Machine Co. 

No. 3802—Bread Casein, 
Chemical Co., Inc. 

No. 3803—Aluminum foil wrapping, 
Reynolds Metal Co. 

No. 3804—Oven, Haller Oven Co., 
Division of Mallett & Co., Inc. 

No. 3805—Bread wrapping machine, 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 3806—Shaft repairing method, 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc. 

No. 3807—Foil containers, Arbor 
Products Corp. 

No. 3808—Proof box, Read Stand- 
ard Corp. 

No. 3809—Icing 
master Corp. 


Sheffield 





machine, Fry- 
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No. 3810—Batch counting, Presin 
Co. 

No. 3811—Flour transfer unit, Ful- 
ler Co., subsidiary of General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corp. 

No. 3812—Icing machine, 
Foods Sales Corp. 

No. 3813—Baking pan treatment 
folder, National Glaco Chemical Corp. 

No. 3814—Continuous filter for oils, 
J. W. Greer Co. 

No. 3815—Automatic dough maker, 
D. Ayres Jones & Co., Ltd. 

No. 3816—Multiple ingredient bins, 
Day Co. 

No. 3817—Bakery decals, 
cord Co. 


Basic 


Meyer- 


No. 3818—Dried egg product, Sey- 
mour Foods, Inc. 

No. 3819—Bakery equipment cat- 
alog, Petersen Oven Co. 

No. 3820—Odor filter, Radex Corp. 

No. 3821—Equipment catalog, Read 
Standard Corp. 

No. 3822 — Brochure on icings, 
Basic Foods Sales Corp. 

No. 3823—Manual on merchandis- 
ing, Moj Products Corp. 

No. 3824 — Bakery construction, 
Building Construction Employers’ 
Assn. 

No. 5301—Bakery goods packaging, 
Bakelite Co., Division of Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 
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Frozen Food 
Industry Expects 


Increasing Volume 


PHILADELPHIA—No leveling off 
in the tremendous growth of frozen 
food volume need be expected in the 
foreseeable future, George L. Ment- 
ley, president, National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers, told mem- 
bers of the Tri-State Packers Assn. 

Reasons for the optimistic outlook 
for frozen foods include increasing 
consumer demand for convenience 
foods, aggressive research and mar- 
keting, population growth, and in- 
creased sales of display cabinets and 


- storage freezers to the retailer. 


The greatest boost to frozen food 
volume will come from pre-cooked 
frozen products which have already 
grown from 5 million pounds in 1947 
to an estimated 425 million pounds 
packed last year, he said. 

Prepared frozen dinners alone are 
expected to total some 35 million 
pounds packed this year with a prob- 
able increase of 10 million additional 
pounds next year as several new 
packers and types of dinners enter 
the field. 

Major problems facing the indus- 
try now are the lack of sufficient 
knowledge of nutritive value of 
frozen foods and lack of display cab- 
inet space in the retail store. 

The keynote address introducing 
the subject of ‘Group Marketing Un- 
der One Label” was delivered by 
George N. Graf, general manager and 
director of merchandising of Quality 
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Bakers of America, Inc. ofte 
He outlined the formation and to o 
growth of his organization and de- min 
velopment of its “Sunbeam” brand dow: 
name under which members of the box 
group market their baked foods. war) 
Urging establishment of a common- or c 
ly owned brand as the solution for M 
problems of independent packers, he cien’ 
suggested an eight point program area 
setting up such a plan: fact 
FLOUR FOR PERFECT BA KING Get the best leadership; select the 
a sound advertising agency; establish on 
a uniform cost system; get the best factt 
possible trade mark and brand name; serv: 
establish a sound basis for product spec 
and sanitation control; be most care- 
IT Is LOGICAL to buy flour from HUNTER. For ful in drafting rules, by-laws and 
s J contracts; plan a marketing program Th 
HUNTER flours are produced in a logical way... and stress cooperation within the num 
7 in a country point mill with large grain storage facili- group. _ 
pag seg — pe pe ge Quality Millers Since 1879 ow 
in liberal quantities at first han uring the flush o 
harvest movement. Top bakng flours are the logical BUFFALO FLOUR > 
and natural result. THE WILLIS NORTON ing 
WICHITA, KANSAS i — 
looke 
P the f: 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. In 
ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR WILKES-BARRE, PA, lubri 
Manufacturers of sult 
HE HUNTER MILLING CO ~—eeccee Te 
. CORN SPECIAL es 
appli 
WELLINGTON, KANSAS while 
Th 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS glad 
For Bakers of th 
7 . ° li 
The Morrison Milling Co. font 
Denton, Texas i} 
this ¢ 
a str 
GARLAND MILLS | | ®t 
INC. si 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA J 
ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY Cake, Cracker and Family Flours  . 
é institi 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 20 











1. False. It should be baked at a 
lower temperature and for a longer 
period of time in order to bake out 
thoroughly. Milk solids are high in 
lactose (milk sugar) which caramel- 
izes at somewhat lower temperatures 
than other sugars. Therefore, lower 
baking temperatures are recommend- 
ed in order not to obtain too dark a 
crust color. 

2. True. When the cakes are on the 
acid side the crumb color will be on 
the gray side instead of being a rich 
brown color. White cakes have the 
best crumb color when the cakes 
are somewhat on the acid side. 

3. False. The proper method is to 
base the amount of salt on the total 
weight of the formula. Usually 
1%4-2% of salt is figured for each 
10 lb, of dough. It would not be a 
good procedure to base the salt on 
the shortening as the shortening may 
run from as low as 40% to as high as 

% of the weight of the flour. 

4. False. The main difference is 





OVEN LUBRICATION 


(Continued from page 17) 





often recommended that you continue 
to operate the fan for about thirty 
minutes after the fire has been shut 
down so that the heat from the fire 
box will be dissipated so as not to 
warp the blades or shaft of the fan 
or cause damage to the bearings. 

Motors are usually placed at suffi- 
cient distance from excessive heat 
areas that normal lubrication is satis- 
factory. If you are in doubt as to 
the surrounding temperature effects 
on a motor, consult your manu- 
facturer or a reputable oil company 
serviceman for the lubricant for your 
specific conditions. 


Many Types Available 

There have been an_ increasing 
number of lubricants available to the 
baker in recent years. These include 
the new silicones, various improve- 
ments in petroleum lubricants, and 
others of organic or inorganic nature. 
Many of these have been developed 
for specific purposes and offer amaz- 
ing lubricating qualities. Some are 
colorless. Some offer greater dur- 
ability to varying conditions and are 
looked upon as a means of reducing 
the frequency of oven lubrication. 

In considering any of the newer 
lubricants, it would be wise to con- 
sult your oven manufacturer. His 
years of experience in dealing with 
various types of lubricants and their 
application will be well worth your 
while. 

The larger oil companies will be 
glad to assist you in your selection 
of the proper lubricant and its ap- 
plication. If you are ever in doubt 
about using a lubricant which might 
possibly come in contact with your 
food products, you can always ask 
this question, “Is it an equivalent to 
a straight mineral oil as far as in- 
gestion is concerned?” 

Using the right lubricant. at the 
tight time and in the proper place 
will increase the years of trouble- 
free service from your equipment, the 
institute stresses. 
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that the short sponge contains either 
melted shortening or butter. The tex- 
ture of the short sponge cake is 
silkier and the cakes will have bet- 
ter eating and keeping quality. 


5. True. Egg yolks contain from 
15 to 16% protein. Egg whites from 
10% to 12% and whole eggs from 
12% to 13%%. 

6. False. Usually from 60 to 75% 
of the total flour is used for making 
the sponge. 


7. False. No adjustment in the for- 
mula is necessary. The finished re- 
sults will be practically identical. 


8. True. The enzyme diastase lique- 
fies starch granules and converts this 
liquefied starch into maltose sugar 
and dextrins. When too much dia- 
stase is present, the gluten in the 
dough may be broken down, the 
starch liquefied excessively and the 
dough becomes soft and sticky. It 
will be hard to handle through the 
machines. The resulting bread will 
be dark and coarse. 


9. True. About two and a half 
times more baking powder than am- 
monia should be used. Ammonia has 
a tendency to darken the color of the 
frying fat. 

10. False. Simple syrup is made by 
using this procedure. Invert syrup 
can be made by boiling to 226° F., 
100 lb. granulated sugar and 33 lb. 
water, then adding 2 oz. tartaric acid 
dissolved in about 10 oz. water. The 
mixture should then be allowed to 
simmer for about 30 minutes. It 
should then be cooled as rapidly as 
possible 

11. False. As the acidity content 
of buttermilk solids is standardized, 
best results will be obtained by using 
this type. 

12. True. The bottom crust should 
contain somewhat less, about 50 to 
60% based on the weight of the flour. 
This is usually recommended in order 
to decrease soakage by the bottom 
crust. 

13. False. Lard is figured as 100% 
fat while butter contains not less 
than 80% fat. Butter usually is com- 
posed of about 81-82% fat, 2-3% 
salt and the balance milk (liquid). 

14. True. The addition of shorten- 
ing will produce a more tender crust, 
a softer crumb and will also give 
better keeping quality. 

15. False. While it may be unsuit- 
able for baking, it can be used for 
dusting purposes on the _ benches, 
dough brake, molder, in cake pan 
grease, etc. 

16. True. When a small amount of 
yeast is used in pie dough, the crust 
will be lighter. It will color up 
somewhat faster due to being slight- 
ly more porous, allowing for faster 
heat penetration. 

17. True. Adding somewhat more 
shortening to the icing will also help. 
It has been found that the addition 
of a small amount of lecithin will 
decrease the tendency for the icing to 
turn gray. Another precaution is not 
to overheat the icing. 

18. True. A quart of egg whites 
weighs about 2 Ib. 2 oz. Therefore, it 
is impossible to obtain 15 quarts out 
of a 30-lb. can. There will also be a 
slight loss due to some of the whites 
sticking to the sides and bottom of 
the can. 


19. True. It is very suitable due 
to the fact that it will not turn ran- 
cid. However, many bakers use ani- 
mal or vegetable fats with good re- 


sults. 


20. True. Shrinkage is also de- 
creased. These stabilizers are usually 
made from agar-agar and vegetable 
gums. 
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Capital Display Tells Story of Wheat 


WASHINGTON—tThe story of wheat from the time it is planted until it 
reaches the table as a finished product is depicted in the exhibit—‘‘Wheat and 
You”—which opened Dec. 1 in the patio of the Administration Building, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. It will continue for approxi- 


mately six weeks. 


The exhibit was under the supervision of Joe Spiruta, Oregon Wheat 
Commission. A “Christmas Tree” made up of wooden shelves contains holiday 
desserts, special decorated cakes and cookies. A large glass case holds a 
tempting array of other bakery desserts. 


Another glass case features 20 varieties of breads including ryes, whole 
wheat, raisin, four different types of Italian bread, a French loaf six feet 


long and a 20-lb. loaf of egg twist. 


The display was prepared with the cooperation of the American Bakers 
Association, the American Institute of Baking, the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America and local wholesale and retail bakers. 


Visitors to the exhibit are greeted by a large facsimile of a loaf of bread 


on a stand with the legend, 


“Give Us This Day.” Several hundred bakers, 


millers and agricultural officials, as well as the general public, were on hand 
when Dr. Earl L. Butz, assistant secretary of agriculture, officially opened 


the exhibit. 


In the illustration above, local bakers inspect the dessert display. Left 
to right are Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery; Dr. Butz; Lewis G. Graeves, 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., and Anthony C. Mozynski, Falls Church Bakery. 





New York Chemists 
Hear Report on 


Radiation Processing 


NEW YORK —The present situa- 
tion and future outlook for radiation 
processing of foods were covered in 
a recent talk before the New York 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 

Speaking at a regular meeting of 
the section Dec. 13, Dr. Joseph Sil- 
verman, technical director of Radia- 
tion Applications, Inc., told of both 
the possibilities and the problems of 
food preservation by radiation. He 
said that suitable equipment for com- 
mercial processing is not yet avail- 
able, nor is it currently possible to 
obtain the necessary radiation 
sources. 

However, he said, industry is wide- 
ly interested, suitable equipment is 
on the drafting board, and it seems 
possible to make an educated guess 
that there will be sufficient electron 
equipment and radioactive material, 
such as Cobalt 60, in excess of mili- 
tary requirements within the fore- 
seeable future. 


Unfavorable Publicity 


Much unfavorable publicity has re- 
sulted from incomplete news accounts 
of some of the effects of radiation on 
foods, Dr. Silverman said. These are 
chiefly results of undesirable chemi- 
cal effects observed in foods sub- 
jected to high radiation dosage re- 
quired for “permanent preservation” 
experiments. Here, poor taste, odor, 
appearance and less obvious changes 
in characteristics remain great prob- 
lems. However, in the second basic 
area for the potential use of radia- 


tion on foods, “storage life exten- 
sion,” the employment of low dosage 
radiation is in sight, he said. 

Among examples of storage life ex- 
tension, Dr. Silverman mentioned 
large scale deinfestation of cereal 
grains, treatment of potatoes to pre- 
vent sprouting and pasteurization of 
meat, poultry, dairy products and 
possibly bakery goods. 

While radiation offers advantages 
in treatment of grains and potatoes, 
other means of sterilization are being 
investigated. For example, Dr. Sil- 
verman said, the use of antibiotics 
on meat, poultry and dairy products 
is promising, with approval already 
at hand for their use with poultry. 


Two-Year Target 


At the present rate of research and 
experience, Dr. Silverman estimated 
there would be pilot plant irradiation 
within about two years, with prac- 
tical irradiation within five years. 


Dr. William Cathcart, current 
president of the AACC and a member 
of the New York Section, also ad- 
dressed the chemists. He told of the 
current national membership drive, 
efforts to obtain more uniformity in 
the chartering document and by-laws, 
and the attempt to awaken the in- 
terest of high school students in 
cereal chemistry as a profession. 

He also announced the plan to dis- 
tribute annually a membership list to 
each member, and the decision to 
publish a new journal, “Cereal 
Science Today,” replacing Cereal 
News and Transactions. The new 
publication will be a monthly and 
will combine the features of the pre- 
vious two publications. The scientific 
journal, “Cereal Chemistry,” remains 
the same. 
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Crusts & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








ANCIENT YEAST CUSTOMS — 
Until recent times there were many 
old people in the rural districts of 
Sweden who believed that yeast, like 
many other substances, could be pol- 
luted and rendered unfit for use 
through the influence of evil forces, 
so that the bread baked with it be- 
came heavy and doughy. The usual 
method of combating such evil in- 
fluences was to press a cross into 
the dough with the edge of the hand, 
at the same time saying, “God’s 
blessings,” or “Rise well,” or some- 
thing of the sort. In spite of all 
precautions, however, it might hap- 
pen that the dough would not rise, 
and then there was no other expedi- 
ent than to go to the neighbor’s and 
borrow fresh yeast or sour-dough. 
This was a very common occurrence, 
almost as common as the borrowing 
of fire from one’s neighbor, and in 
some tracts it was regarded as pro- 
ductive of good luck. 

“One should borrow sour-dough 
from a neighbor woman,” says an 
old record from Sédermanland. 
“This makes the bread rise better, 
and it is believed that the person 
who lends the dough is deprived of 
the ability to make the bread rise.” 

Thus, caution was necessary in 
lending dough to neighbors. Only at 
certain times and under certain con- 
ditions was it considered advisable 
to lend to another person the means 
for fermenting dough. One old say- 
ing ran: “One should never lend 
yeast to another after the sun has 
gone down in the forest, and never 
lend yeast without first laying coals 
in it, for otherwise one may lose 
one’s ability to bake successfully.” 

The ancient custom of throwing 
salt into the oven before baking, in 
order to reduce the temperature of 
the oven, may also be connected 
with superstitious belief. According 








HONORED — J. S. Vander Heide 
(right), president of the Holland- 
American Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was honored in Washington, 
D.C., recently after serving a year 
as director of the food industries 
division, business and defense serv- 
ices, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Presenting Mr. Vander Heide with a 
certificate of service and a flag that 
has flown over the Capitol is Charles 
Honeywell, Business and Defense 
Services administrator. Mr. Vander 
Heide is also president of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America. 


to an old record from Sméaland it 
was possible to restore one’s good 
luck in baking by means of stealing 
wood from nine different wood piles 
and burning it in the oven. 


Item: That the baking industry 
of the U.S. is in a stronger position 
than ever before, enriched with a 
will to go forward and with the 
machinery necessary to accomplish 
this purpose at hand in the American 
Bakers Assn., was strikingly demon- 
strated at the very outset of the 
International Conference and Exposi- 
tion of the Baking Industry in At- 
lantic City. Thousands of bakers and 
allied tradesmen from nearly every 
state in this country, as well as rep- 
resentatives of numerous foreign na- 
tions, were present when the con- 
vention was called to order by Henry 
Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, in the huge mu- 
nicipal auditorium. The nature of the 
crowd present was highly comfort- 
ing to those who have the interests 
of the industry at heart, and no better 
evidence could have been had of the 
stability of baking, and its bright 
future. In view of this, it was par- 
ticularly fitting that the first speak- 
er of the convention was Dr. William 
Gerry Morgan, Washington, D.C., 
president of the American Medical 
Assn., who spoke on “Some Facts 
About Some Fads.” Faddists of every 
type, particularly food faddists, ex- 
ercise faddists, and those who would 
teach eugenics to the young, came 
in for sound condemnation. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY IN- 
CREASED—Average length of life 
in the U.S., based on the experience 
in 1951, has increased to a new high 
of 68.5 years since the turn of the 
century, statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. report. 

The increases have been greatest 
at the younger ages, and diminish 
progressively with advance in age. 
For example, eleven years have been 
added to the average future life- 
time at age five, compared with a 
gain of nine years at age 20, and of 
five years at age 40. 

Even at age 65 the expectation of 
life has increased by 2.3 years during 
the half century. As a result the 
average man reaching that age can 
now look forward to 13 additional 
years of life and the average woman 
to about 151% years. 

Currently the expected age at 
death is almost 71 years for the 
average person who has survived 
infancy, and nearly 75 years for 
those who have attained age 50. 


Nutritionists say we should eat, 
for good health and mind, one fourth 
of the day’s total food at breakfast. 
But the National Association of 
Manufacturers says a check of 1,600 
office employees in Minneapolis re- 
vealed that 45% of women under 25 
habitually eat little or nothing be- 
fore going to work. 


FOLK REMEDY 


An old black stocking filled with 
bread 

And tied around the neck, it’s said, 

Will cure a fevered head. 

A superstition? Maybe so. 

I only know 

That when my sister, Mary Jo, 

Lay burning with a fever’s flame, 

Our Aunt Lucinda came 

With bread and stocking, and the 
same 

Evening the fever broke. The art 

Of healing? Possibly, in part, 

A certain calm of hand and heart. 

—Grace V. Watkins 


The late William Wrigley was rid- 
ing with a friend in a crack express 
train from New York to Chicago. 
His companion was curious to know 
why the gum magnate continued to 
spend so much money on advettis- 
ing. 

“Your gum is known all over the 
world,” he said. “Why don’t you save 
the millions you are spending on ad- 
vertising?” 

Mr. Wrigley pondered a second 
and then asked. “How fast is this 
train going?” “About 60 miles an 
hour,” replied the other. 

“Then,” asked Mr. Wrigley, “why 
doesn’t the railway company remove 
the engine and let the train travel 
on its own momentum?” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. Von Blon Promoted 


To New York Position 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. G. McLaugh- 
lin, vice president and director of the 
International Milling Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Philip 
Von Blon to the position of assistant 
to the vice president in New York. 
Mr. Von Blon is being transferred 
from Minneapolis to New York about 
Jan. 1, 1956. 

Mr. Von Blon started with Inter- 
national in 1945. After gaining ex- 
perience in several departments of 
the company he was moved into 
the administrative sales department 
where he has been active since 1949. 
He is a graduate of Amherst College 
and a former resident of New York. 

Lee W. Walden who has been work- 
ing with Mr. Von Blon in adminis- 
trative sales will replace him as as- 
sistant to Paul M. Petersen, vice 
president in charge of bakery sales. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Christmas Party 


CHICAGO—A record crowd—127 
—of members and guests of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club at- 
tended the annual Christmas Party 
of the organization Dec. 13. The 
dinner meeting was held at the Mid- 
land Hotel here. 

Arthur H. Gardner, Standard 
Brands, Inc., program chairman of 
the club, had arranged a full evening 
of group participation activities. Also 
offered was a grab bag prize and 
several door prizes, as well as egg 
nog and a courtesy bar. 
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Ward Pays Extra 


NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 5%% cumulative preferred stock 
of the company, payable Jan. 1, 1956, 
to holders of record at the close of 
business Dec. 16, 1955, and a quarter- 
ly dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
common stock of the company, pay- 
able Dec. 27, 1955, to holders of 
record Dec. 16. The directors also de- 
clared a year-end extra dividend of 
25¢ per share on outstanding common 
stock. 





FORMULAS 


(Continued from page 19) 





When baked and cooled, fill and ice 
with desired icing. 
DATE BRAN MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. molasses 
Add: 
4b. milk 
Sift together and add: 
4 lb. 4 oz. bread flour 
2%, oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. bran 
Add: 
1lb. chopped pitted dates 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans and bake at about 375° F. 


CURRANT MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
21b. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
4 oz. ginger 
¥% oz. nutmeg 
1 oz. cinnamon 
2% oz. soda 
Add: 
8 oz. 
Stir in: 
1 qt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
2 lb. cake or cookie crumbs 
4 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Sieve and mix in until smooth: 
5 lb. cake flour 
Then mix in: 
4lb. currants 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 


FRUIT CUPS 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
2% oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. allspice 
¥% oz. ginger 
% oz. cloves 
Add: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
4 lb. cake crumbs 
4b. 8 oz. water 
Mix in: 
4 lb. cake flour 
Add: 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
1b. mixed peel 
Deposit into paper lined cup cake 
pans. Bake at about 375° F. When 
baked and cool, cover with desired 
icing. 
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Cheesecake 


Several times in the past you have 
been very helpful regarding formulas, 
I wish to thank you and call on you 
again. 

There is a very great interest and 
apparently a big market for “New 
York Style” cheesecake here in Bos- 
ton. In the past cheesecake has not 
been very popular here, but the last 
few months have seen a great de- 
mand for this particular item. 

There is nowhere in Boston to ob- 
tain this particular cake, as appar- 
ently there are no bakers capable of 
making it, including myself. 

This particular cake is about 14 in. 
wide, 3 in. tall, has a pleasing light 
brown top and sides, no cracks on 
the top, it appears to be baked in a 
spring form pan with a light crust on 
the sides. 

There are several cakes of this type 
being sold in the delicatessen shops 
here in Boston, they are shipped over 
from New York City, and are im- 
mensely popular. A fresh baked cake 
of this type would be a tremendous 
seller and that is what I am after.— 
C. F. P., Mass. 

¥ ¥ 


Here is a formula which you may 
wish to try out. Also included is a 
formula for the Short Paste Dough 
used to line the pans. 


NEW YORK CHEESE CAKE 

Scale in mixing bowl and mix at 
medium speed until smooth, about 
5 minutes: 

5 lb. bakers cheese 

1 |b. bread flour 
%4 oz. salt 

5 oz. non-fat dry milk solids 

Add and continue mixing until 
smooth, about 1 min.: 

6 oz. shortening 

Add gradually, continue mixing and 

scrape down bowl: 
12 oz. whole eggs 

Add slowly while mixing, scrape 

down bowl and mix until smooth: 
2 lb. 12 oz. water (about 180° F.) 

Boil to 250° F. then add to beaten 
egg whites: 

1 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. water 

Beat to a soft wet peak, add above 
hot syrup and beat to a stiff wet 
peak: . 

1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
12 oz. granulated sugar 

Pour the above batter in on top 
of beaten egg whites and fold to- 
gether until a smooth batter is ob- 
tained. 

For individual cakes use angel food 
pans, ring molds, pudding pans or 
deep layer cake pans. Coat the pans 
heavily with regular pan grease then 
line or sprinkle sides and bottoms 
with cake crumbs, light or dark, or 
other crumb or crunch mixes. 

SHORT PASTE DOUGH 

Cream together: 

1 lb. sugar 
2 lb. butter 

Add: 

4 oz. whole eggs 
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Mix in: 
3 lb. flour 
Bake the cheese cakes at about 
350° F. 
If desired, a few currants may be 
sprinkled on the cheese mixture be- 
fore baking the cakes. 


Meringue Shells 


I’ve been trying to make meringue 
shells, but they won’t get stiff enough 
to hold their shape—they should be 
shaped like shortcake cups, but a bit 
higher on the sides, and will be filled 
with ice cream.—R. W., Cal. 
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We have used the following 
formulas for many years with good 
results. These meringues may be 
colored to suit. 


MERINGUE 
(Cold Process) 
Beat light: 
3 lb. powdered sugar 
1 pt. egg whites 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
A pinch of salt 
When beaten add flavor to suit. 
Run out into various shapes on 
greased and dusted pans or paper. 


BOILED MERINGUE 
Boil to 240° F.: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 pt. water 
Then beat light: 
1 pt. egg whites 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
A pinch of salt 
Add the boiled mass slowly while 
the whites are beating. 
Beat until mass stands up good, 
then add flavor to suit. 
Run out into various shapes on 
greased and dusted pans or paper. 


Salt Free Bread 


We would appreciate greatly your 
sending us any formula you have 
available for salt free bread, and also 


sugar free bread, using plain rye per- - 


centage 15-50%, and sour rye with 
the same percentage. 

Also we are having great difficulty 
with machine made rye, showing 
tough crust, lacking in volume, and 
rapidly staling. The same bread made 
by hand gives an excellent product. 
We would appreciate any suggestions 
you might have to correct this prob- 
lem.—J. K., Va. 

¥ ¥ 


Here are two formulas that you 
may wish to try out. You should keep 
in mind, however, that you may have 
to do a little experimenting in your 
shop to discover when you obtain the 
best possible results. 

In regard to the difficulty you are 
having with your machine made rye 
bread, I am wondering if perhaps the 
formula you are using is high in rye 
flour. A dough containing a compara- 
tively high percentage of rye flour is 
difficult to machine. In fact, it is just 
about impossible to machine some 
rye bread doughs. The heavy types of 
rye bread doughs are not able to 
stand the punishment of machining. 


SALT AND SUGAR FREE 
RYE BREAD 
Sponge: 
20 Ib. first clear flour 
10 lb. dark rye flour 
1 Ib. 4 oz. yeast 
2 oz. yeast food 
20 lb. water 
Sponge temperature 76° F. 
Fermentation time 2 hours 15 min- 
utes. 
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Dough: 
20 Ib. first clear flour 
1 lb. shortening 
Caramel color (if permissible) 
11 lb. water (variable) 
Dough temperature 79-80° F. 
Fermentation time 10-15 minutes. 


SOUR RYE BREAD (No Salt) 
(Sponge) 
Make a preparatory sour with: 
2 lb. 8 oz. sour dough 
4 lb. water 
2 lb. dark rye flour 

Temperature 82° F. 

PROCEDURE: Set preparatory 
sour for 24 hours. Save the remainder 
of preparatory sour for starter for 
the next day. 

Sponge: 

6 lb. preparatory sour 
15 lb. dark rye flour 
30 lb. water 

4 oz. yeast 

Sponge temperature 82° F. Fer- 
mentation time 3-3% hours. 

Dough: 

16 lb. dark rye flour 

71 Ib. first clear flour 

28 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. caraway seed 

Dough temperature 82° F. 

Scale and round up at once. Allow 
to rest for 10 minutes and make up. 
Proof and then bake at about 400- 
410° F. 

Use plenty of steam in the oven. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER SALES JUMP 

CINCINNATI.—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the 12th 4-week period 
ended Dec. 3, 1955, totaled $107,147,- 
608, an increase of 26% over sales of 
$85,104,255 for the corresponding 
4-week period a year ago. Cumula- 
tive sales for the first 12 periods of 
1955 totaled $1,102,372,290. 











Got a Problem? 


to you: 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 


























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwocdy Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Food Industry Charts All-Out 
Drive for Better Breakfasts 


CHICAGO The combined efforts 
of the baking industry and other 
food processors will be enlisted in an 
all-out campaign to improve the lack- 
adaisical breakfast habits of the 
American public. 

For the fourth consecutive year, 
bakers will take the lead in combat- 
ting America’s most neglected meal 
by sponsoring the “Better Breakfast” 
promotion during February and 
March. The Bakers of America Pro- 
gram will keynote the campaign as 
in previous years with the symbol, 
“Good Breakfast Means Good Morn- 
ing’ with special emphasis on the 
theme “Here’s to Your Health... 
a Good Breakfast.” 

It has been pointed out repeatedly 
that a good breakfast should con- 
sist of fruit or fruit juice, eggs, meat, 
toast, butter or margarine and a 
beverage and should constitute from 
one fourth to one third of the daily 
caloric intake. However, people, es- 
pecially school children, are prone to 
grab a hasty breakfast without re- 
gard to their health and as a result 
are affected by mid-morning listless- 
ness which impairs their efficiency 
and mental acuity. 

Point-of-Sale Material 

The program has prepared a kit of 
point of sale material for use by 
bakers, grocers, restaurateurs and 
other outlets for bakery foods. The 
kit consists of two four-color posters 
for windows and trucks, shelf talkers, 
six suggested menus, table tents, end 
labels, mats for newspaper advertis- 
ing, and radio and television commer- 
cials. 

In addition, publicity will be heav- 
ily concentrated on national maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion. Scripts are being prepared for 
homemaker shows and will be fol- 
lowed by matted articles to a selected 
list of daily and weekly newspapers. 


Major Tie-ins Planned 


Major food companies will tie-in 
with the breakfast promotion through 
advertising in newspapers, magazines 
and on television. Spot announce- 
ments will also be used on radio and 
television stations to keep the better 
breakfast theme before the public’s 
eye for the two-month campaign. 

Among food companies and organ- 
izations which will tie-in with the 
promotion are: General Mills, Inc.; 
General Foods; Standard Brands, 
Inc.; California Raisin Advisory 
Board; Canned Purple Plum Assn.; 
Scott Peterson Co.; Reynolds Metal 
Co., and Sunkist. Merchandising sup- 








port will be given by Look and Mc- 
Call’s magazines also. 

Breakfast demonstrations will be 
held during the course of the cam- 
paign at educational institutions and 
for the benefit of other groups. Plans 
are already underway to hold five 
such demonstrations in high schools 
in the Chicago area with the coopera- 
tion of Burny Bros., Inc., and the Chi- 
cago Board of Education. 

All bakers should actively support 
the campaign because it is their pro- 
motion and only through them can we 
hope to attain the success that has 
been achieved in previous years, bak- 
ing industry leaders state. Working 
closely together with grocers and re- 
taurants as well as allied firms, the 
promotion has excellent opportunities 
of eclipsing all past performances and 
assuring the baking industry a ban- 
ner year for 1956, they feel. 
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Correcting Employees 
Requires Advance 
Plan for Interview 


Supervisors who delay correcting 
employees because they don’t know 
how to approach such a delicate situ- 
ation have some words of advice from 
the Seattle Chapter of the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management 
Assn. The suggestions are outlined 
too so that the employee will accept 
the advice in good spirit, not be 
offended and be benefited by it. The 
suggestions: 

1. Interview should be in private; 
all relevant material and equipment 
should be prepared in advance. 

2. Interview should be conducted as 
soon as possible after the incident, 
taking into account work schedules 
and allowing a cool-off period for 
both supervisor and worker; worker 
should be informed beforehand of the 
hour for the interview. 

3. Supervisor should have clearly 
in mind what is to be accomplished 
and should know the facts of the case 
and past performance of the worker; 
he should know his own biases and 
separate facts from opinions. 

4. Interviewer should use a “we” 
and “our” frame of reference, be 
sincere, serious, courteous, and as- 
sume that the worker is interested 
in doing a good job; he should avoid 
personalities and not humiliate the 
worker. 

5. Interviewer should be conversa- 
tional, attempt to relieve any ten- 
sion; he should state the problem 
specifically, clearly; the worker 
should be commended for good fac- 
tors shown in past performance, and 
given adequate time and opportunity 
to present his side and make sugges- 
tions on how the situation can be 
improved. A plan for improvement, 
after agreement, should be recorded, 
and the interview terminated on a 
friendly note with the assumption 
that success will follow. 

6. Supervisor should make a friend- 
ly comment to the worker before he 
leaves that day; future performance 
should be closely checked and if im- 
provement is shown, the employee 
should be made aware that the super- 
visor knows it. 
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BETTER BREAKFAST PROMOTION—Merchandising material which has 
been prepared by the Bakers of America Program for use during the “Better 
Breakfast” promotion in February and March is pictured above. It includes 
two four color posters for window and truck display; six suggested menus and 
table tents for restaurants; end labels; shelf talkers; mats for newspapen 
advertising ; radio and television commercials; and the “Good Breakfast Means 
Good Morning” symbol, The material can be obtained from the American 
Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 





Sweet Roll Wins Pillsbury Award 


NEW YORK—“Ring-A-Lings’—the 
nut-filled sweet rolls that won the 
$25,000 first prize in the Seventh 
Grand National Baking Contest of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.—can be made 
by bakers from a tested formula de- 
veloped by Pillsbury’s bakery techni- 
cal service personnel. The formula and 
point-of-sale display material are 
available through the company’s sales 
representatives. 

The top prize winner in the recent 


Pillsbury Bake-Off at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York was Mrs. 
Henry Jorgensen, 61, of Portland, 
Ore. The prize-winning sweet roll, 
which is being widely publicized 
throughout the country, should be a 
natural item for bakers to make and 
promote, Pillsbury baking officials 
said. Considerable advertising is 
planned in consumer publications and 
newspapers to create demand. 

Mrs. Jorgensen, wife of a Portland 
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HUGE PIE MEASURES 
15 FT. ACROSS 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—A pie, billed 
as “the biggest ever baked,” was 
served at the Monroe County Fair. 
It measured 15 ft. across and was 
made of 300 lb. of cherries, 150 Ib. 
of peaches and 150 Ib. of apples. The 
filling totaled 115 gal.; the pastry 
weighed about 300 Ib. The baking was 
done in a huge “frying pan,” which 
poultrymen have used for cooking as 
many as 1,000 chickens at a time. 





city employe and mother of an 18- 
year-old son, had entered the Pills- 
bury contests each year previously 
but never qualified for the final round. 
Second prize of $7,500 went to Mrs. 
Claude E. Hughes, Orange, Va., for 
her cake, and Mrs. Nicholas Suciu, 
Otter Lake, Mich., won third prize 
of $2,500 with her apple dumplings. 
RING-A-LINGS 
($25,000 Prize Winner—Pillsbury’s 
ith Grand National Bake-Off 
Dough 
Cream together on machine with 
* paddle: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
3 lb. emulsifying shortening (part 
butter or margarine) 
4 oz. salt 
12 oz. nonfat milk solids 
4 oz. grated orange rind 
Add gradually while creaming, 
cream smooth: 
2 lb. 4.0z. whole eggs 
2 Ib. pastry flour 
Remove paddle and use dough hook. 
Place on top of above and mix 10 to 
12 min., second speed, three-speed 
machine: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. yeast 
8 Ib. water 
11 Ib. bread flour 
5 lb. pastry flour 
Dough temperature 81 to 84° F. 
Give dough 1 hour and 15 min. to 
1 hour and 30 min. fermentation. 








HUGE CAKE—The biggest cake 
ever baked in the 63-year history of 
Blum’s, San Francisco, was the star 
at the dedication of the company’s 
new retail store and restaurant on 
Union Spuare. The 7%-ft. high, 1,500- 
lb. cake was sampled by three-year 
old Wendy Ross, one of the hundreds 
of San Franciscans who visited the 
new store on opening day. Five feet 
wide at the base, the massive pastry 
creation had nine tiers of four layers 
each and the first slice was cut by San 
Francisco’s Mayor Elmer E. Robin- 
son. An estimated 5,000 portions 
Were served the public. Robert T. 
Beattie. president of Blum’s, partici- 
pated in the ceremony. 
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Cut into strips and roll out 12 in. 
wide % in. thick. Spread filbert fill- 
ing over closest half of rolled out 
strip and fold other half over it. Cut 
% to 1 in. wide. Give slight twist 
and form into loose snail. 

Proof and bake 12 to 15 min. at 
380° F. 

Glaze with orange glaze immediate- 
ly upon removing from oven. 


Filling 
Cream light: 
3 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. shortening (part butter) 
W% oz. salt 
Add gradually while creaming: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Add and mix smooth: 
3 Ib. 8 oz. ground filberts 
8 oz. cake crumbs 


Orange Glaze 
Bring to boil: 
2 lb. orange juice 
8 oz. sugar 


Alternate Filling for Ring-A-Lings 
Melt in heavy kettle, do not boil: 
2 Ib. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
Add and bring to boil: 
1 lb. 8 oz. cream or evaporated 
milk 
Add and bring back to boil: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. honey 
Take off fire and add: 
4 lb. coarse ground filberts 
Set aside and allow to cool to 100° 
F., then put in machine bowl with 
paddle. 
Add gradually while creaming: 
2 Ib. whole eggs 
Add and mix thoroughly: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. cake crumbs. 
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BREAD AT FAIR 


WASHINGTON — “An unqualified 
success” is the description applied by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to the second international industries 
fair held at Bogota, Colombia, Nov. 
25-Dec. 11. The attendance ap- 
proached one million people. 

The trade fair, the first major in- 
ternational event of its kind in Latin 
America to include U.S. government- 
sponsored agricultural exhibits, fea- 
tured samples of bread and cakes 
which were distributed free to vis- 
itors. Provided were 115,000 sample 
loaves and 450 cakes. The bread, 
made from U.S. wheat flour, was 
baked into loaves by Bogota bakers. 

Cooperating with USDA in the ex- 
hibits were the Millers National Fed- 
eration and Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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Southland President 


NEW YORK—Philip J. Rizzuto has 
been elected president of Southland 
Frozen Foods, Inc. Mr. Rizzuto has 
been active in the frozen food field for 
the past 20 years. After a successful 
experience in the fresh produce field, 
he founded Southland Frozen Foods, 
Ine., with an original plant at Plant 
City, Fla. Since that time, additional 
plants have been established at La- 
fayette, Tenn.; Portland, Tenn.; On- 
tario Center, N.Y., and Barker, N.Y. 
The original plant at Plant City has 
been replaced by one of the most 
modern processing and quick-freez- 
ing plants in the country. Frozen 
fruits are merchandised to the bak- 
ing industry. 

At the same time, it was announced 
that D. Herman Kennedy has been 
elected as vice president of the com- 
pany and Charles Garfinkel has 
been named as secretary-treasurer, 
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Pre-Packag- 
ing Signs 
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Notice 
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And Young 
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Network 


Worth Lots 
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MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE RETAIL BAKER . 
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Where the retailer is able to use pre-packaging the area 
in which this merchandise is sold should be marked with 
signs containing explanatory slogans. These might say: 
Pre-packaged for your convenience; pre-packaged and 
weighed for your convenience; weighed and priced as 
marked; handy package for your convenience; select your 
own; save time—pre-packaged for your convenience, or 
pre-packaged at no extra cost to you. 


Do point-of-sale displays really pay off? There are many 
dealers who answer that question negatively by tossing 
a large percentage of point-of-purchase material into the 
wastebasket. However, there is no disputing the value of 
coordinating point-of-purchase displays to complement 
the dealer’s own advertising efforts or that sponsored 
nationally by manufacturers which supply him. Although 
there are no definite statistics on sales which have been 
made by the use of point-of-sale material, certain sur- 
veys have shown that the removal of point-of-purchase 
displays from stores has cut sales as much as 26%. 


Sales training programs should always be preceded by 
advance ballyhoo. Do not spring such a program “cold” 
on your sales personnel because it may encounter im- 
mediate resistance. Build up advance enthusiasm by 
issuing fliers, bulletins, special mention at meetings, etc. 
Key personnel can also act as drumbeaters for the pro- 
gram. A sales training program, like anything else, must 
be “sold” so that personnel will be mentally ready for it. 


An open house or special sales promotion can be given 
extra punch when dealers announce that prizes will be 
given to the oldest and youngest visitors. Added attention 
is gained for any promotional event and additional people 
are attracted. 


One retailers’ association in California has adopted a 
chain telephone check warning system and recently used 
it to apprehend phony check passers who cashed nearly 
$1,500 in a weekend spree. As soon as a retailer member 
gets a bad check or even becomes suspicious of one, 
he calls association headquarters. A representative there 
places calls to three other members of the association, 
each of the three calls three others and so on until every 
member is called. Within an hour the warning goes out to 
every association member. 


Large department stores such as Marshall Field of 
Chicago and Wanamaker’s of New York estimate that 
the value of their window space for advertising purposes 
to them is over $1 million yearly. The worth of window 
displays should not be underestimated. Give your windows 
a chance to help you sell merchandise. They have great 
value for advertising purposes. 


How many customers does the average retailer lose each 
year and what causes them to leave? Available statistics 
show that out of every 100 customers, 15 leave during 
the first year; 13 the second year; 11 in the third; nine 
in the fourth; eight in the fifth; seven in the sixth; six 
in the seventh; five in the eight; four in the ninth and 
three in the tenth year. It is estimated that a total of 81 
customers are lost in a 10-year period. These reasons 
are given: 68% are lost because of discourteous or in- 
different treatment and/or poor service; 14 leave because 
grievances are not adjusted; 9% are attracted by lower 
prices elsewhere; 3% move away and 1% die. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the area where the dealer loses 
most of his customers—discourteous or indifferent treat- 
ment, poor service and unadjusted grievances—is the 
area where he can work most effectively to combat the 
problem of lost customers. It is really a simple matter 
to be courteous, friendly, sincere, give prompt and ef- 
ficient service and if there is a complaint—to handle it 
so that the customer is completely satisfied. It is also 
important that a “lost” customer be brought back as soon 
as possible. If he is allowed to stay away a year or more 
it becomes quite difficult to make him a paying patron 
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Joseph A. Baker 


Philip B. Harley 


HEAD MACHINERY FIRM—Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., has an- 
nounced the election of Philip M. Harley, 37-year-old sales engineer of New 
York, N.Y., as a director, a member of the board of management and the 
new president of the company. Joseph A. Baker, former president, was elected 
chairman of the board and in addition will continue as chairman of the board 
of management. R. C. Rieder, 40, works manager, since 1952, was elected a 
director of the company. Mr. Harley joined Baker Perkins, Inc., in 1948, 
serving as a sales engineer in the New England states and later in New York 
City. He holds degrees in law from Osgood Hall, Toronto, and in commerce 
and finance from the University of Toronto. Mr. Harley and his family will 
reside in Saginaw. Mr. Rieder joined the firm in 1946. He was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 1937 with a mechanical engineering degree 
and prior to associating with Baker Perkins was with the General Electric 
Co. and the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 





Mostly Personal ... 


Harold U. Carpenter, Interstate Dec. 6. The baby, named Charles 
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Brokerage Co., Denver, a member of 
the board of governors of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn., has been 
elected president of the Denver 
Kiwanis Club. Donald E. Blanchard, 
Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, is the new 
secretary of the club. 


e 
Emil Fink, president of the Fink 
Baking Corp., New York, and a for- 
mer New York Bakers Club presi- 
dent, will be tendered a testimonial 
dinner on Jan. 10 by the Bakers and 
Allied Trades Division, Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies. The  testi- 
monial dinner will be held at the 
Sheraton Astor Hotel, New York 
City. 
2 
The members of the Confectioners 
Division, Federation of Jewish Phil- 
anthropies, will honor Ira Parnes, 
sales manager, Refined Syrups & 
Sugars, Inc., New York, at a Jan. 12 
testimonial dinner. The testimonial 
dinner will be held in the Warburg 
Room of the Federation Building at 
130 East 59th St., New York City. 
a 
Charles J. Regan, Jr., Chicago Me- 
tallic Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
and his wife, Lucy, became the 
parents of a 6 lb., 13 oz. baby boy 


Joseph Regan, III, was born at Chi- 
cago’s Lying-In Hospital. Both he and 
his mother are doing well. The boy’s 
paternal grandfather is director of 
public relations of the eastern divi- 
sion of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago. 
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Southern Bakers Assn. 


Names Jodean P. Cash 


ATLANTA—Ralph Ward, president 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. has an- 
nounced that Jodean P. Cash, presi- 
dent, Holsum Baking Co., South Mi- 
ami, Fla., has been appointed to 
serve as the general chairman of the 
42nd annual Southern Bakers Assn. 
convention to be held at the Roney 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., April 
12-14, 1956. 

In the near future Mr. Cash will 
name the committees which will 
work with him. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TREASURER 
CHICAGO — J. William Didriksen 
has been elected treasurer of the 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago, succeed- 
ing David L. Canmann, who remains 
as financial vice president, secretary 
and a director. 














Promotion Planning Calendar 


6 Weeks Until Valentine’s Day 
7 Weeks Until Washington's Birthday 
12 Weeks Until Easter 
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First Aid 
For 


ADVER TISING 


Q You have mentioned building window displays around timely topics 
© to give new variety. We'd like some specific topics to start our plan- 


ning.—R. F., Akron, Ohio. 
A Your own local town events give the greatest appeal because your 

e customers are specifically interested in these events affecting their 
families. But for a wider appeal in March there is usually the Red Cross 
Appeal, Pancake Day, National 4-H Club Week, National Smile Week, Girl 
Scout Birthday, Camp Fire Girls Birthday, Easter Seal Sale—in April, Na- 
tional Boys’ Club Week, Cancer Control month, National Photographers 
Week, National Laugh Week, Let’s Play Ball promotion week, Sunday School 
Week—to mention a few for building attractive, inexpensive display theme 
for your products. Of course the many baking industry promotions are most 
important. 


We'd like some concrete information in regard to newspaper adver- 
® tising contracts. Can you send us some pointers on this to enable us 
to get the most for our money here?—G. J., South Bend, Ind. 
A In general, there are three main types of newspaper advertising con- 
e tracts. The first, the FREQUENCY contract is signed for a specific 
amount of space to be run in a specific amount of time such as weekly, 
monthly, daily, etc. This contract gives the newspaper publisher the advan- 
tage because it insures a regular use of his space and he can plan his work 
and costs more accurately in advance. The second, called the BULK con- 
tract, is for a definite amount of space that you are to use during the year. 
This gives you the advantage because you are not obligated to run your 
advertisements on definite dates. It gives you more flexibility for your other 
sales plans. The third type is a combination of the above two. You will agree 
to use a specified amount of space during regular intervals. Then the news- 
paper will give you a reduced rate for your quantity space purchases. This 
contract is beneficial to both the newspaper and to the advertising. Also, it is 
important to remember to get the rebate clause included in your contract. 
This clause makes it possible for you to be rebated by this discount on ALL 
advertising you run if you exceed your contract, and use enough additional 
advertising to get into a higher bracket. However, if you do not run sufficient 
advertising to have the contracted rate, you will be charged for the difference 
—the “short rate” which is the difference between the amount you contracted 
and the amount you use. These are some of the reasons why a year-round or 
a minimum of six months advance advertising plan is essential to reap full 
harvest from every advertising dollar. 


We'd like some Halloween themes for window display and adver- 


e tising copy lines.—K. W., Mich. 
A Try “For tricks or treats, this can’t be beat.” “Not a ghost of a 

® chance that your family won’t love this Halloween special.” “Black 
magic for your halloween treats.” “Take a tip from this old witch, and you’ll 
have time for a little broomstick flying, too.” 


Q A baker friend of ours from another city tells us of his enthusiasm 
© about transportation advertising. We've never tried this, and not 
quite sure why we’ve overlooked it. What is your opinion on the power of 
car card selling for our bakery?—L. B., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Transportation advertising is ofen overlooked in making advertis- 
ing plans for the reason that it is the baby of the advertising busi- 
ness. Because of the limited space facilities it will always be a small media. 
And because it can handle only a certain volume of business, the transporta- 
tion ad folks seldom find it necessary to hound your door for additional busi- 
ness. But this little feller is a potent selling media for selling to the urban 
public. It gives you a mass audience for repetition, continuity, selling persis- 
tence, and at a low cost. Your audience is already in existence so you don’t 
pay the price for creating and maintaining your audience. Also, recent reports 
from the National Association of Transportation Advertising reveal that in 
the average city eight out of every 10 people over 15 ride the public transit. 
This includes 76% of all men, 84% of all women, and 81% of all housewives. 
Moreover these folks ride regularly. Approximately 63% of all the men and 
59% of all the women ride four to 10 times weekly. And they are “locked in” 
with your message for an average ride of 25 minutes. 





This column is a monthly feature for bakers. If you would like help on 
any of your own advertising problems, or on activities for building 
good-will and public relations, write The Editor, The American Baker, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


Thus, if the predictions are correct for industry, 
the baking industry is in for another good year in 
1956. 

The ABA-BEMA Exposition in Atlantic City 
last October proved, without a doubt, that the 
enterprising baker is looking more and more to 
automation. The definite or- 
ders placed with manufac- 
turers during the exposition 
are going to require a good 
part of 1956 to fill. This is 
but one sign of a banner 
1956 within our own indus- 
try. 

Capital expenditures, and 
the many plans in process for building expansion 
are other signs that the leaders within the baking 
industry are looking forward to a highly produc- 
tive 1956. 

The growth of automation and the develop- 
ment of new techniques are compelling a new 
look at the cost of goods sold, and a more than 
casual consideration of new tools to keep costs 
under control. 

We of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. feel that, if the spirit of “Progress Through 
Cooperation” which was so graphically displayed 
by each and all segments of our great industry 
at the ABA-BEMA Exposition will continue 
throughout 1956, we have nothing to fear. To a 
great extent, the elements of progress are in our 
own hands.—John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill, president, Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. 
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Automation Takes Interest 


Of Baking Industry 


Although I lay no claim to the gift of 
prophecy, it seems to me that the baking industry 
has already taken the steps that will carry it 
forward to a progressive and 
profitable 1956. 

I am referring, of course, 
to the tremendously success- 
ful Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion in Atlantic City—where 
record-breaking numbers of 
bakers indicated their confi- 
dence in the future by their purchases of equip- 
ment-and ingredients and by their intense inter- 
est in the forward-looking subjects discussed at 
convention meetings. 

With all this new knowledge and equipment 
it doesn’t take too much courage to predict that 
America’s bakers should most certainly do a 
better-than-ever job of baked goods production 
and distribution during 1956; and with a con- 
stantly increasing population, there is no good 
reason why the public shouldn't reciprocate with 
greater-than-ever consumption of the foods the 
baker produces. 

Another factor that encourages a confident 
prediction for 1956 was the heartening display 
of “cooperation” between allied and bakery or- 
ganizations at the 1955 Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion. It was generally agreed that never before 
had there been such harmonious team play on all 
sides—including, I am proud to say, the part 
played by the thirteen allied groups that joined 
with the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Inc., to form the exposition’s all-inclusive “service” 
organization. 

If this same type of cooperation continues— 
if all the allied organizations and the bakery 
associations join together in support of such proj- 
ects as the “Good Breakfast” program and the 
“Picnic Month” program—the baking industry 
cannot fail to move steadily ahead in 1956. 

When it comes to predicting the future activi- 
ties of the ATBI, the prognosticating becomes 
comparatively simple. For example, it can be pre- 
dicted that the ATBI will continue to stick to its 
strictly “service” knitting during 1956 because 
we have long since recognized that pure and 
unadulterated “service” is the secret of our 
organization’s success and survival. 

The welcoming of a bouncing new member to 
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the ATBI family during 1955—the New Jersey 
Division, No. 9—makes it certain that 1956 will 
see an increase in ATBI activity at the regional 
level, and this gradual increase in the number 
and size of regional ATBI divisions is a most 
encouraging trend, since it permits even greater 
ATBI service to the nation’s local organizations. 

On the national level, the ATBI looks forward 
to lending its customary support to the bakery 
conventions which will be held in 1956, in Chicago; 
and stands ready to support the American Insti- 
tute of Baking however and whenever it is called 
upon to do so. 

In other words, the baking industry can count 
upon the ATBI in 1956 as it has counted upon 
us for the past 35 years. Meanwhile, speaking for 
the members of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, Inc., I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to wish the members of the industry we 
serve a Happy and Prosperous New Year.—M. G. 
Rhodes, Standard Brands, Inc., President, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc. 


NBSA 


Aggressive Merchandising 
Necessary to Compete 


I believe that we can look forward to another 
prosperous year in 1956. All economists, public 
and private, are optimistic, as all indices are 
favorable. 

This is all to the good, but it does not assure 
the prosperity or well being of all businesses or 
all industries. With income at such a high level 
there will be by all industries a 
greater effort than ever to se- 
cure a large share of the more 
numerous consumer’s_ dollars. 
If the baking industry is to 
get its share it must properly 
promote, display and follow 
through with quality products. 
The baker who fails to do these things will slip 
back or fall by the wayside. It is only the aggres- 
sive, progressive merchant and manufacturer in 
any line who will prosper in this great era of 
prosperity. 

National Bakery Suppliers Assn. members are 
fully aware of this situation and are geared to 
assist the baker in any way to assure his main- 
taining his position in our economy.—Alphonse 
Levy, Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, presi- 
dent, National Bakery Suppliers Assn. 
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Standard Brands 
Pays $58 Million 


For Clinton Foods 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inc., has announced that the price it 
will pay for the corn processing and 
American partition divisions it has 
agreed to purchase from Clinton 
Foods, Inc., of St. Louis will amount 
to approximately $58 million. 

Joel S. Mitchell, president of Stand- 
ard Brands, said the transaction, an- 
nounced last week, includes in addi- 
tion to the divisions’ assets and busi- 


nesses, approximately $8 million of 
working capital and $11,285,000 face 
value of 4% subordinated debentures 
of Minute Maid Corp., received by 
Clinton Foods in the sale of its Snow 
Crop division in November, 1954. He 
added that the transaction does not 
include cash and certain other assets 
of Clinton Foods’ Headquarters di- 
vision. 

In a letter to stockholders, Richard 
M. Moss, president and chairman of 
Clinton Foods, said that following the 
sale to Standard Brands of these as- 
sets Clinton Foods plans to liquidate 
and that cash payments to stock- 
holders would come to about $47 a 
share. 


Rap-in-Wax Paper Co. 
Names W.E. Zimmermann 


To Executive Post 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — An- 
nouncement of the appointment of 
W. E. Zimmermann to the position of 
executive vice president of the Rap- 
in-Wax Paper Co. has been made 
by John J. Ahern, Jr., president of 
the Minneapolis company. According 
to Mr. Ahern, Mr. Zimmermann’s ap- 
pointment is part of an overall plan 
for expansion of the Rap-in-Wax Co. 
in the rapidly growing field of flexi- 
ble packaging. 

In addition to Mr. Zimmermann’s 











Better Health Begins With Bread! 








SUGGESTED BAKER’S SLOGAN—A slogan for the 
baking industry that would approach the classic of the 
dairy industry, “You never outgrow your need for milk,” 
has been suggested by Edward R. Johnson, executive 
secretary of the West Virginia Bakers Assn, As re- 


Loyal Loafers, 


produced above, the idea ties the baker and health to- 
gether in the same promotional theme that has boosted 
sales of many competitive foods. The slogan has been 
offered to the baking industry, and is being suggested 
by Mr. Johnson as a project for the Royal Order of 





added responsibilities, which will be 
effective January 1, 1956, he wiil con- 
tinue as director of sales of Rap-in- 
Wax. 


W. E. Zimmermann 
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NEW UNIT EXPLAINED—C. C. Kaesemeyer, general 
sales manager of the Fuller Co., explains operation of 
Fuller’s new portable transfer unit for unloading flour 
from Airslide railroad cars into Airslide bulk vans. In- 
terested onlookers include Robert M. Howard, head of 
International Milling’s bulk flour division, kneeling beside 
Mr. Kaesemeyer; and, standing, left to right, John Tatam 
of International Milling, William M. Roche, manager of 


the Transflo and Airslide car division of General Ameri- 
can Transportation Corp., and vice president Harry Frue- 
hauf of the Fruehauf Trailer Co. At the right, the new 
Fuller portable transfer unit is in position under the car, 
and blower hoses are connected to furnish air for con- 
veying flour from car to bulk van. Flour being trans- 
ferred can be seen through transparent plastic tube in- 
serted in the rubber hose for demonstration purposes. 





Portable Airslide Unit 
Developed by Fuller 


CHICAGO—The development of a 
new device destined to enlarge sub- 
stantially the field of rail distribu- 
tion of bulk granular materials has 
been announuced by William J. Steb- 
ler, president of General American 
Transportation Corp. 

The utilization of rail-truck facili- 
ties to effect off-line deliveries is 
made possible by the development of 
a portable Airslide transfer unit pro- 
duced by Fuller Company, subsidiary 
of General American. 

Intended for use with General 
American’s Airslide car for the ship- 
ment of bulk materials, it now per- 
mits transfer of the materials at rail 
points to special trucks for delivery 
to off-track plants. 

The new unit is attached to the 
discharge outlets of the Airslide car, 
and the material is moved by an air 
pressure system into trucks. The de- 
vice is mounted on pneumatic tired 
wheels and can be maneuvered by 
one man. 

The unit, which is in production 
at the Fuller Company’s plant in 
Catasauqua, Pa., has already been 
tested by the baking industry for the 
bulk shipment of flour with satisfac- 
tory results, Mr. Stebler states. Sav- 
ings in costs of off-line bakeries over 
purchase of flour in bags include not 
only elimination of the cost of bags, 
but also reduction in flour-handling 


(Continued on page 48) 





EAT MORE BREAD 


LONDON—The National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers has 
opened a flour and bread exhibition 
at its headquarters in Arlington St., 
London. It is part of the campaign 
to persuade the British to eat more 
bread. Members of the association’s 
Flour Advisory Bureau made a tour 
of London streets to see how many 
different types of bread could be 
bought within two miles of Piccadilly 
Circus. The total count was 78 and 
the loaves were put on show. A team 
of lecturers will tour the country 
talking to groups and material is to 
be distributed to bakers, grocers, 
schools and women’s clubs. In 1949, 
flour consumption in the U.K. was 
220 Ib. a head. In 1954 the figure 
dropped to 188 Ib. 





BAKERY PACKAGING AND MARKETING CHANGES 


(Continued from page 16) 





ahead. Almost everyone is aware of 
what a completely new folding car- 
ton design did for Marlboro cigar- 
ettes. Here, a whole industry has 
been revolutionized — and packaging 
did the trick. 

The annals of business are full of 
case histories of successful new pack- 
ages. But they didn’t develop over 
night. They took a lot of study, 
thinking, consultation and experimen- 
tation. 

Design Fundamentals 

To guide manufacturers along the 
path to the ideal package. Here’s a 
checklist of fundamentals for effec- 
tive package design. It represents es- 
sentials which successful manufactur- 
ers stressed in their campaigns to 
gain consumer acceptance for their 
merchandise: 

1) Will the package protect the 
product—and the customer? 

2) Does it carry the product in con- 
venient quantities? 

3) Will it help the sale of other 
products in the line? 

4) Does it advertise and stimulate 
purchase of the product? 

5) Will the sales force welcome it 
as a dynamic selling aid? 

6) Will it keep down marketing 
costs? 

7) Will it help reduce the amount 
of returned goods? 

8) In the home: a) Will the pack- 
age immediately be destroyed? b) Is 
the package to be used to store con- 
tents until used up, and if so, for how 
long? c) Should the package have a 
dispensing device? d) Where is the 
package stored at home, both before 
and after use? e) Where is the pack- 
age used? 

9) In the store: a) What is the 
type of product? b) Must the pack- 
age do most of the selling? c) Does 
the package form part of the display? 
d) How is identification of contents 
achieved? 

10) Will the package make it eas- 
ier to handle the goods in transit? 

11) Does the package enhance the 
product’s net profitability per cubic 
foot of selling space? 

12) Does the package possess easy 
stacking characteristics? 

13) Will it act as a selling tool— 
informing customer as to price, size, 
color, quality, grade and other data 


normally supplied by a salesperson 
who may no longer be there? 

14) Are proper provisions made for 
clear and speedy price marking? 

15) Has thought been given to pre- 
packing in larger units to minimize 
handling necessary when store fix- 
tures are replenished? 

Similarly, the new package design 
should not neglect specifications for 
labeling and marking to conform with 
federal, state and local regulations. 

If this blueprint exceeds budget re- 
strictions, perhaps the time has come 
to increase that 8% of selling cost 
which baked goods producers devote 
to packaging. Since cutting any cor- 
ners may result in a deficient pack- 
age, pennywise economies may be 
just downright pound-foolishness. 

It may well be that your success 
or failure in cracking new markets 
depends on a more intense packaging 
program. Look at the toy industry. In 
the past 15 years its annual volume 
has tripled. It’s now a billion-dollar- 
a-year business—and it’s become 
year-’round instead of concentrated 
on just the Christmas season. 

What did it? Packaging for self- 


service. That was the key that 
opened the door to supermarkets, drug 
stores, variety stores, hardware 


stores and many other retail outlets. 
One toy manufacturer revived an old 
item, in a new package—and sales 
zoomed. Cereal manufacturers change 
the dress on their standard products 
several times a year. They have to 
in order to keep pace. 

Up to this point we’ve been talking 
mainly about the original package. 
But let us presume that your pack- 
age has been on the market for some 
time—and you have decided to check 
its performance. Here are some things 
to look for: 

1) Does the package continue to 
meet the practical requirements of 
handling, storage and display in the 
store? 

2) Has it proved convenient for the 
ultimate consumer—permitting ready 
examination prior to purchase, if so 
desired? 

3) Does it continue to offer protec- 
tion to the remaining contents after 
it has been opened? 

4) Has it stood up successfully 
with similar products in the field— 
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and are you confident that a reason- 
able amount of brand identification 
has been established by the package” 

5) Has the package design proved 
satisfactory for the most efficient 
packing of the product? 

6) Have you checked retailers to 
find out if customers find the in- 
structions or illustrations on the 
package self-explanatory? 

7) Do the colors harmonize with 
general retail surroundings — and 
do they fit in with lighting normally 
found in stores that sell your prod- 
ucts? 

8) What sales resistance, if any, 
has developed since the product and 
its package first appeared on the 
market? 

9) What competitive products have 
been introduced since your item first 
went on the counters—and how does 
your package stack up against them? 

10) Is the package in tune with 
your magazine or TV advertising— 
so that a definite recognition contin- 
ues to exist? 

11) Does the customer get a “plus 
value” out of the package—to the 
extent that it has re-use application? 

12) Is the package an aid to your 
sales and advertising departments in 
the most effective performance of 
their functions? 

13) Are you satisfied that the pack- 
age (from the viewpoint of material, 
size and design) has accomplished 
what it set out to do? 

Of course, you can get some of the 
answers even before the product has 
been on the market for any length 
of time. Many firms make pre-ship- 
ment to curb in-transit damage (by 
finding out how the package with- 
stands impact, vibration and “drop”) 
or run paired-comparison tests in 
which two possible designs are 
checked simultaneously. 

Savings can also be realized by 
knowing in advance something about 
strong consumer preferences. In this 
connection, several members of the 
Folding Paper Box Assn. are pre- 
pared to offer manufacturers infor- 
mation on color reactions; their labs 
are set up to make tests of how cus- 
tomers are influenced by different 
colors on packages. Coming up with 
the right package color might make 
the difference in competing success- 
fully with other brands and other 
types of merchandise. 

But generally, the product has to 
appear before the public some time in 
order to judge its performance fair- 
ly. And if you are not pleased with 
the record, perhaps it’s time to sit 
down with your package supplier and 
consider modifications—or a complete 
revision. 

In any event, since nothing in life 
remains constant, packaging modern- 
ization must be a continuing, almost 
fluid program to keep pace with the 
changing market. 
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Heads Spice Firm 


BALTIMORE — John N. Curlett 
was elected president of McCormick 
& Co., Inc., effective Jan. 3. He was 
formerly executive vice president of 
the spice and flavoring extract firm. 

Mr. Curlett succeeds Charles P. 
McCormick, president of the firm 
since 1932. Mr. McCormick will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board. The 
growth of the firm “has made the 
division of administrative responsi- 
bility mandatory,” Mr. McCormick 
said. 

Mr. Curlett joined McCormick & 
Co. in 1930 and was elected a director 
in 1935. He was named a vice pres- 
ident in 1936 and served as executive 
vice president since 1950. 
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a The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
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p”) business of baking enables the author of The Bakeshop 
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oan Trouble Shooter to speak with authority. A. J. Vander Voort 
= : has proved his remedies in actual back shop experience and 


out tempered them by laboratory investigation. He is the head 
aa of the famous Dunwoody Baking School, and technical 


ore- editor of The American Baker magazine. 
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a industry publications; it is now in its fourth printing. 
a You will find it an invaluable aid in solving production 
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Gentlemen: Please send...... copies of The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter, at $1 each. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Coffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jan. 17—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Hotel Roanoke, Richmond; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 


mond, Va. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn.; Lord Baitimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; Sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 5-7— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. winter convention; Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; Sec., 
Theodore Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Feb. 10-12—Bakers Assn. of the 





A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and M 


DOUGHNUT CORP. 


OF AMERICA 
45 West 36th Street 











New York 18, N. Y. 


A [NS i S There’s a world 
al of quality in 





Jennison Flours 


WuJennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
* 


SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


7 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








Carolinas Golf Stag Outing; Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; Sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Feb. 19—Indiana Bakers Assn.; 
Marott Hotel, Indianapolis; sec., Ferd 
Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

March 2-3—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. 

April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; Sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albu- 
querque, N.M. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
Til. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Apr. 16-18—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May %7-8—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 14-16—Biscuit & Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


May 15-16— Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry Baker’s Forum; Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 418, Montrose, 
Cal. 

May 27-29—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston; 
Sec., William D. Baird, 5230 Mocking- 
bird Lane, Dallas, Texas. 


June 9-12— New England Bakers 
Spring Convention; Equinox Hotel, 
Manchester, Vt.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Summer Convention; The Cava- 
lier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
MINNESOTA 

Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 

Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


RED WING, 








Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 
1, Md. 

June 18-20— Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

June 23-26—Potomac Bakers Assn. 
summer convention; The Cavalier, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; Sec., Emmet 
Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 
1, Md. 


July 15-18—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W.Va.; Sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston, W.Va. 


Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 16-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, 

Oct. 13-15—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade; Asbury Park, N.J.; 
Sec., Paul Boruta, Boruta’s Bakery, 
Wallington, NJ. 
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New Jersey Bakers 


Set 1956 Convention 


SPRINGFIELD, N.J. — The 1956 
convention of the New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., will be held 
Oct. 13-15 at Asbury Park, N.J., it 
was announced by Hubert Bercham, 
president, at the group’s meeting 
here on Dec. 21. Hosts will be the 
Hudson County Division. Newly elect- 
ed president of this division is S. 
Blaschke, Five Corners’ Bakery, 
North Bergen, N.J. 

Favorable reports on the 1955 con- 
vention, which was held also at As- 
bury Park last Oct. 29-31, were pre- 
sented at the meeting by Mr. Berch- 
am; Richard Methven, permanent 
convention chairman; Frank Fechner, 
1955 convention chairman; and Mar- 
tin N. Cullen, vice president of New 
Jersey Division No. 9, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. 

Members agreed that the 1955 con- 
vention was an outstanding success. 
Bakers attending the event out- 
numbered allied tradesmen by better 
than three to one. Joseph Gratzel, 
program chairman, indicated that the 
cake decorating contest will become 
a regular feature of the convention. 
A resolution was presented by past 
president Otto Berchtold expressing 
the group’s appreciation of trade 
press coverage. 

The New Jersey Bakers Board of 
Trade is planning a public relations 
program. Mr. Gratzel heads the com- 
mittee working on this, assisted by 
Mr. Bercham and Paul Boruta, secre- 
tary. A complete report is to be given 
at the February meeting. 

Annual division banquets were an- 
nounced as follows: Hudson County, 
March 9; South Jersey, March 13; 
North Central Jersey, March 24; Es- 
sex, April 16; and North Jersey, 
April 29. 
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Production Party 


NEW YORK—An overflow crowd 
of production men and their guests, 
bent on an evening of fun, fellowship 
and frivolity, converged on the Hotel 
Beekman Tower recently for the an- 
nual Christmas party of the Metro- 
politan Bakery Production Club Inc. 
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William E. Hecht 


VICE PRESIDENT — William E. 
Hecht, advertising manager of Corn 
Products Sales Co., New York, has 
been elected a vice president of the 
company, it has been announced by 
William H. Gamble, president. Mr. 
Hecht began his career with the com- 
pany in the New York grocery de- 
partment in 1925. In 1929 he trans- 
ferred to the advertising department, 
became assistant manager in 1935 
and was named manager in 1947. 





The affair is always an outstanding 
event in the year-end party circuit 
in the metropolitan area, and 1955 
was no exception. The gala occasion 
featured a cocktail hour, banquet, 
music, an exceptional floor show and 
scores of door prizes. 
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Courtesy Club Party 


CHICAGO—More than 100 mem- 
bers and guests participated in the 
annual Christmas Party of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club, held in the Mid- 
land Hotel, Chicago, the evening of 
Dec. 15. 

A full evening of fun and good 
fellowship, complete with many 
prizes, along with a roast beef din- 
ner with baked Alaska for dessert, 
made up the program. Several tur- 
keys were awarded to those playing 
the lucky wheel, and many gifts were 
won as door prizes. 


Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill., was chair- 
man of the social committee arrang- 
ing the party. Helping him were: 
John D. Faulds, Jr., Faulds Oven & 
Equipment Co.; William L. Grewe, 
International Milling Co.; Fred M. 
Jensen, J. T. Shuflitowski Co.; Cecil 
Sowles, Sim] & Sowles; and Ed Door- 
ley, W. E. Long Co. Mr. Sowles op- 
erated the lucky wheel to award the 
turkeys. 
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DEMONSTRATION PLANNED 


NEW YORK—A demonsiration on 
how to prepare, bake and decorate 
whip cream and ice cream cakes will 
be delivered by a prominent baker 
for the industry. The demonstration 
will be held Jan. 31-Feb. 1 at the 
Jentzen-Miller Co., 1800 No. Steven- 
son Hwy., Royal Oak, Mich. The 
Frigid Igloo Manufacturing Corp. 
Yonkers, N.Y., is the co-sponsor, and 
will have on display refrigerated 
cases and dry cases, featuring auto- 
matic “Hot Gas Defrost” display 
freezers. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


ats, A 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FGlour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











ee 9 
Golden Loaf” tas our 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION—Construction has begun on National Biscuit 





Company’s new bakery at Fair Lawn, N.J. The architect’s drawing of the 
plant is shown above. The plant will occupy a 40-acre site fronting on New 
Jersey Highway 208. The building will provide a floor area of approximately 
500,000 square feet. A 150-ft. tower at one end of the building will house huge 
bins for the storage of raw materials. Baking operations will begin at this 
end of the building and proceed in a straight line to the packaging depart- 
ment and shipping room at the far end. The bakery is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1957 and when it reaches full production will employ 


about 2,400 persons. 





Procter & Gamble 


Forms New Division 


CINCINNATI—Procter & Gamble 
has announced the formation of a 
food products division which will be 
responsible for the manufacture, ad- 
vertising and sale of the company’s 
consumer brands and bulk products 
in the edible field. 

Executive vice president Howard J. 
Morgens said the new division repre- 
sents simply an “internal reorganiza- 
tion” to handle more effectively the 
company’s business in the food field. 
A new sales organization to handle 
sale of P&G’s household shortenings 
and other food products has been 
formed, and the company’s present 
sales organizations for bulk shorten- 
ing and edible oils have become part 
of the new division. 

Mark Upson, formerly P&G’s gen- 
eral sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the food prod- 
ucts division. Other executives in the 
division will be C. M. Fullgraf, man- 
ager of manufacturing and product 
development; R. B. Shetterly, adver- 
tising manager; J. S. Janney, man- 
ager of case food sales; M. K. Rettig, 
manager of bulk shortening sales; 
W. M. Strickland, manager tank oil 
sales; and R. S. Runnels, chief ac- 
countant. 
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Claussen Bakeries 


Notes Higher Earnings 


AUGUSTA, GA. — Directors of 
Claussen Bakeries, Inc., recently de- 
clared quarterly dividends on three 
classes of stock and heard a report 
that earnings of the bakeries thus 
far in 1955 are in excess of those 
for the same period the previous year. 

The dividends are 16%¢ on pre- 
ferred stock, payable on Dec. 31 to 
holders as of record Dec. 21, and 
16%¢ on the Class A and the Class B, 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kanzas 











common, payable Feb. 5 to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 20. 

Practically all of the 1,387 holders 
of the 225,000 shares of common 
stock and the 297 holders of the 
56,310 shares of preferred stock re- 
side in the Georgia and South Caro- 
lina bakeries, the agent added. 

Sanford V. Epps, president of the 
corporation, told directors that no 
individual or organization owns as 
much as 5% of either class of Claus- 
sen’s stock, adding that “this indi- 
cates the widespread ownership of 
the bakeries.” 

“We are proud of the fact,” Mr. 
Epps said in his report, “that Claus- 
sen’s, through this diversified stock 
ownership, is a bakery literally owned 
by the people it serves.” 
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In Perfect Comfort 
ENJOY YOUR SUN 


at this beautiful resort hotel 













ss 


: wr ] + ° ; . 
You and your tamily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 


and all right here on the hotel’s 
own 1400 acres. 












It’s only a few steps to hotel’s own 
private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 


Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial folder 
Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK OITY 















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SALES STRESSED 


(Continued from page 12) 





baking. Again I ask the question, are 
they thinking enough about sales? 
The same is true throughout Amer- 
ica. The automobile industry can 
make more cars, the television indus- 
try can make more TV sets. Of 


course, some of these companies are 
doing a good job about their sales 
and, in fact, some have sold us new 
cars when we should not have bought 
them. 

There are a few places where you 
can find shortages, but with the 
American genius for production they 
don’t last very long. In fact, one of 
the things people talk about today is 
the shortage of people to fill all the 
jobs; but one look at the birth rate 
shows that the American productive 
—or maybe I should say reproduc- 
tive—genius is at work to end this 
shortage. 

2. Second, just look at the num- 
ber of companies that fall by the 
wayside every year. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, it is because those 
companies did not think enough about 
selling their products; and their com- 
petitors, who were more salesminded, 
have grown to take their place. The 
unfortunate story of the retail baker 
who spent too much time in the back 
of his shop and neglected his sales 
up front is only too familiar. 

3. Third, we in the baking and 
allied industries have even a greater 
reason to be interested in sales, be- 
cause almost every year, for the past 
40 years, the per capita consumption 
of wheat flour products has gone 
down. Other foods have been out- 
selling us and taking a share of the 
food market away from us. 

The baking industry has done a 
much better job than the flour millers 
because it has increased its 
business by getting the housewife to 
do less home baking, and fortunately, 
the population has kept on growing. 
But, just think of what our business 
would be today if we still had 19% 
of the food-dollar instead of 11%. 
Why, there is no doubt that the bak- 
ing industry and the milling indus- 
try would be two of the most pros- 
perous industries today. But we were 
out-sold. 

We have three good reasons to 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





think about sales. We have the pro- 
duction facilities—our companies’ 
success depends on sales and other 
foods have been doing a better job. 

Now I would like to come to the 
point of my talk—namely, that you 
men who most probably will begin 
your career as production men in the 
baking industry not only must pro- 
duce the best baked foods as you 
learned here, but also must remem- 
ber that sales is your business, too. 

Another way to put it: Production 
and sales are “inseparable.”’ This was 
recently said by Charles Golden of 
the Holsum Bakers in Tampa at the 
Southern Bakers Assn. Production 
Conference in Atlanta. Here is a suc- 
cessful baker saying that all of you 
are as much of the sales team as the 
man out front or on the route. Row- 
land Clark put it another way when 
he said “sales start at the mixer.” 
Here is why: 

To begin with, when your bakery 
decides on a product, they first have 
looked at the market to see if this 
product fulfills a need among their 
present or potential customers. In 
other words, it isn’t something that 
a production department would like to 
make because “it fits in’; but rather, 
it is a product that your present 
customers and maybe the customers 
of your competitors want. So your 
job is to help sales by making every 
effort to adapt your production to 
what your sales department has de- 
termined the consumer wants. They 
are much closer to the customer than 
you—and they may have even con- 
ducted consumer or market surveys 
or tests to find out as closely as pos- 
sible what the customer wants. 

Of course, it is a give-and-take 
proposition. Your company won’t be 
successful unless you can make the 
product at a cost so it can be sold at 
a profit—but, again, if you don’t con- 
stantly strive to produce what your 
market wants instead of what you 
personally may like to make—or eat, 
you are not going to get those in- 
creased sales that are all important 
to the success of your business. I 
would hate to think how many new 
products have been marketed because 
they were easy to produce—and then 
flopped. 

I can’t emphasize this point enough, 
because no matter how sales-minded 
a company is, it is awfully easy to 
become so wrapped up in our particu- 
lar job that we forget our very ex- 
istence depends on how well we 
please our customers. In fact, just the 
other day one of our production men 





films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


is approximately $3.55. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE AMERICAN BAKER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The American Baker is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 18, covering the complete set of issues for the 
year 1950 and continuing through volume 21, for the year 1953. 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University Micro- 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of 
libraries is that of providing adequate space for a constant 
flood of publications. Periodicals pose an especially difficult 
problem because of their bulk and number. For this reason, many 
libraries and other users of microfilm equipment are substitut- 
ing microfilm editions for their paper copies after the latter have 
passed their period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition 








asked—“What are you doing, letting 
your customers run your business?” 
When I answered “yes” and explained 
that his job and mine depended on 
how well we served them, he realized 
he had mis-spoken. 

Again this doesn’t mean that we 
bend to every whim of our sales 
force. However, we must either give 
them what the customers want, or 
show them a way to provide better 
service, a better product and greater 
profit. Then once production and sales 
agree on the products and service, 
production must perform. 

This leads me into my second and 
final point. All areas of a business 
must perform consistently if sales are 
to be maintained or increased. Far 
more important than introduction of 
new products is the continued uni- 
formity—and if possible continued im- 
provement—of our present products. 

All of us look for a cértain value 
when we buy a baked food. We know 
what it was like last week and last 
month, and we expect it to be as good 
or better when we buy it again. If it 
isn’t, we take our business to another 
baker or even worse, to some other 
food. This fact is most important 
when you are selling the housewife. 
If you ever let her down you prob- 
ably will never hear about it, but 
also, she probably will never buy your 
product again. Or if she does, it will 
only be after a long period of lost 
sales and a lot of expensive advertis- 
ing and sales promotion; advertis- 
ing and sales promotion are mar- 
velous to help get a customer to try 
your product once. Almost everyone 
likes to try something new, but to 
bring her back a second time is 
awfully difficult and very expensive. 

Let me tell you about a personal 
experience that I shall never forget. 
When I was in our overseas division, 
I traveled down the West Coast of 
Africa with our British agent. We 
sold a lot of flour over there, and 
when the day was done, we also 
drank a lot of beer together. At every 
spot he would ask for Amstel—made 
by the company he also represented 
—but usually all we could get was 
Heinekens, and he told me what had 
happened. Amstel, one of the leading 
beers in Holland—I was in their plant 
in Amsterdam — shipped ONE BAD 
BREW; and before they knew what 
had happened, they had lost almost all 
their business, and their competitor 
had replaced them in the market. I 
later had this story confirmed to me 
by the Amstel export manager, and I 
have never forgotten it. Amstel had 
broken faith with their African cus- 
tomers. They had not given them the 
value they had been accustomed to. 

So just as it was important to keep 
the trust of those Africans, so it is 
important for you to keep faith with 
the American consumer. You cannot 
go out and say “I made a mistake, 
give me another chance.” There are 
too many consumers, and you may 
never know who they are, and there 
are plenty of food manufacturers for 
them to turn to, and in our supermar- 
kets and grocery stores today, it is 
so easy for them to choose some- 
thing else. 

So we see that you, who soon will 
be taking jobs in the baking industry 
or with those who serve it, have a 
tremendous responsibility to expand 
your sales. First, we have the pro- 
duction facilities, we have competi- 
tors fighting for our share of the 
market, and we have had a decline 
in per capita consumption of all 
wheat products; so more sales are 
terribly important. Second, you who 
may never be in the sales depart- 
ment, are ultimately as responsible 
for sales as anyone in your organiza- 
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tions. You can help sales when a new 
product is being considered, and new 
products are sparking all businesses. 
And, most important, you can help 
sales by never letting any of your 
products lose the faith of your cus- 
tomers. 
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Flour Mills of America 
Buys Dittlinger Firm 

KANSAS CITY — Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, has pur- 
chased the properties of the H. ~ 
Dittlinger Roller Mills Co. New 
Braunfels, Texas, at a cost of about 
$1,500,000, it was announced recent- 
ly by Henry H. Cate, board chair- 
man of the purchasing company. 

The purchase marks the entry of 
Flour Mills of America into flour 
milling operations in Texas and also 
the commercial feed manufacturing 
business. 

“The Dittlinger company will be 
operated as a division of Flour Mills 
of America and will continue with the 
same personnel and policies which 
have made it one of the leading pro- 
ducers of quality products in flour, 
corn meal and commercial feeds in 
the Southwest,” Mr. Cate said in an- 
nouncing the transaction. 

The Dittlinger firm operates a flour 
mill of 2,400 sacks daily capacity, 

Tom Vannerson, veteran of 25 
years in the flour milling industry of 
the Southwest, has been named sales 
director. 

For the past two years Mr. Van- 
nerson has operated a flour broker- 
age business in Houston. He entered 
the flour business in 1930 with Mor- 
ten Milling Co., Dallas, as a sales 
representative, and later became as- 
sistant sales manager. In July, 1946, 
he joined Arrow Mills, Inc., at Hous- 
ton as director of flour sales, remain- 
ing with the company until it halted 
flour mill operations on July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Vannerson has been active in 
bakery allied trades work, serving 
two terms as president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry in 
Texas. He is a past president of the 
Dallas Bakers Club and is now presi- 
dent of the Houston Bakers Club. He 
is also a member of the Houston 
Sales Executives Club. 








PORTABLE UNIT 


(Continued from page 44) 





costs and decrease in product loss. 

When unloading from an Airslide 
rail car, the portable unit is placed 
under the car so its two flanged 
openings correspond to the discharge 
outlets on the car. A hydraulic sys- 
tem on the transfer unit causes it 
to follow the car up as it rises on 
its springs during unloading, there- 
by. assuring a tight gasketed seal at 
the outlets. 

From the car, flour enters the 
transfer unit and is fluidized in the 
Airslide. It then flows by gravity 
down the 8° slope of the Airslide 
and into the rotary blow-through 
feeder, where it is picked up in the 
air stream and conveyed by the Air- 
veyor system to the pulk van. The 
main blower on the van furnishes air 
for conveying the flour, and the Air- 
slide blowers on the van energize 
the Airslides in the car and the Air- 
slide transfer unit. Air hoses and 
special hose for the flour, with non- 
toxic liners, are carried in the van, 
as is a power cable. All that is neces- 
sary at the rail siding is an electrical 
outlet for power. 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. | 








BAKING 


HELPS 





Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field ................04-- $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Ok!ahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ..........eeeeeeeeeeee $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C, Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
ee es OD gia as singe Cae thie dee eKnnetreseaapeetean $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
SO: cadhce sd dane cease Oeee de ees PebEReenea needs cane raeeeeen $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
Cf WOGCOUBATY SONITIONS oon ccc ce ccccccntevcccesenesenceves $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
CNIS kv vow neneduccetere cad esedrowecntncnepecetneseeeeges $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ...........+-++. $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
Se Boom & Tee WISWOEE occ cc cccccctccerccrdersvesecees $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
ED hus rhe iar Teat edhe ctw sS GAN Ce TOve bank ee en iea wie $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
GaP COMEBCTIONINTE GE POGEEY COGS oo c sc ccccceccteioccvceces $5.00 

MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
OR A I bc cicreenescuesceensuevbedswewdsconvawenuee $6.50 

EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for .............eeceeceecees $7.00 

PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ............-e+eeee0- $5.00 
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COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 


A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
SIE <6 oa ad Sin. tra Sulewae DOA sis Os Gn wt ns oeres Phas senda eee $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work, opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide- variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
NS, ih ice hin co eine ao cid Fak a a ewanneedae $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ee De Wo ooo a nkdin tik coe vawarsvcacdeeecedcniosn $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Danie: 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ................ee000- $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
i OS, aad cee wae caeesbteeueeurt $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. . $12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
_ One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
IS enh 6b 8 oie Sev ci as eels -n 0 a ded Gheid eee LES $1.00 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small .................... $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 

P.O. Box 67 

Minneapolis |, Minn 
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king NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO roeoke) 4h 3 KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
ting I | CRACKER KIN G—cracker orn flour 
any e GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 
iond 
and We Operate 
na” Our Own Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ing Laboratories ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
"7 Including 109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
Pilot Bakery PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
all ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
0.00 a HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
niel BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
the ¥ SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
3.00 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
for RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
~~ fe J GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®°RT}'° 
for 
tax 
i POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
2.00 
oort 
pert 
ving 
1.00 Bakers find that POLAR BEAR 
a flour can’t be surpassed in pro- 
ries ducing a flavorful, fine-textured 
“r loaf. You can use POLAR 
BEAR with assurance of top re- 
te sults through this new year and 
1.0 every year. 












; FOUNDED BY 
i ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 














..then | sez to the Boss: —? 


LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those. “bargains” if you want to... 
but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 





*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


I-H flours are milled by master craftsmen who 


know how to get the best out of choice wheats 
selected for prime baking qualities 
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As sweet as rain 
ona thirsty acre 


Ever walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week .. . 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed . . . in harmony with 
yourself, your family, and your God. 


fa) | : 
We vestoreth your soul... (ay Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER’S 


FOR 1956 














[T'S COMING, 
FOLKS, 
YOUR MOST 
PROFITABLE 
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NOW FOR Ptenne cath Satin on 1608 Cote Master Egg Kit. 
ADVANCE NAME 
INFORMATION ADDRESS 
EASTER IS aa ii 
APRIL 1 











This offer available only in the continental U.S., east of the Rocky Mountains x 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 
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Pittsburgh Production 


Meeting Draws 110 


The Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club met at South Vocational 
School for an afternoon business 
meeting and evening dinner Dec. 7. 
Jack Williamson, Duquesne Baking 
Co., the newly elected president, pre- 
sided. Frank Helmer, Armour & Co., 
spoke on “Christmas Items” and had 
a large display he baked at the Vo- 
cational School. 

Chairmen of committees for the new 
year were named as follows: Pro- 
gram, John Charles, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co.; membership, 


Roy Albert, Armour & Co.; publicity, 
S. D. McKinley, Hardesty & Stine- 
man; reception, George Johnson, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Roy Albert, Armour & Co., and 
his helpers prepared a corn beef 
dinner for the 110 members. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Maintenance Tips 


YORK, PA. — Practical tips on 
maintenance procedures for standard 
bakery equipment, with special em- 
phasis on the particular problems 
created by the trend toward automa- 
tion in this pushbutton age, will be 
discussed by Howard B. Doll, chief 
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engineer, Bakery-Chemical division, 
Read Standard Corp., York, Pa., at 
a dinner meeting of the Baltimore 
Production Men’s Club Jan. 9. The 
theme of his talk will be that it is 
always good economy for the baker 
to spend money on maintenance-- 
provided he spends it for preventive 
and not corrective maintenance. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, !nc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


og 25. Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 

















THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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Dependability 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’’ “Novadeloz” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for ‘sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN-WHITE —stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


4 
4 











KANSAS CITY 5, 


MISSOURI 


